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Notes. 


A BRIEF BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MACARONIC 
LITERATURE, 

Macaronic literature is of two kinds: (1) In- 
voluntary, consisting of monkish writings, reports 
of sermons, hymns and songs in the mysteries and 
miracle plays, and similar compositions of the 
medieval period. These are certainly not inten- 
tionally macaronic, since the hybrid and eccentric 
character of the language may be readily accounted 
for by the fact that, while using Latin in the 
cloister, the monks were compelled to employ the 
nascent and unsettled speech of the common people 
in their intercourse with the outside world. In 
addition, ecclesiastical Latin was obliged, perforce, 
to adopt very many words foreign to the classical 
languages as the Church extended its conquests 
throughout Northern and Western Europe. Hence 
it happens that, whereas the Latinity of such 
illustrious Churchmen as St. Bernard and 
Gerson is sufficiently pure and grammatically 
accurate, that of their successors, and par- 
ticularly the language employed in the sermons 
of the friar-preachers during the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, is of a corrupt and macaronic 
character. Latin still in form, it is no longer 
grammatical, and is full of extraneous words and 

hrases borrowed from French, Provencal, or 
talian, now beginning to be recognized forms of 





speech. Thus, the sermons of Jacques of Lausanne, 
the Swiss Dominican, who died in 1322; of the Cor- 
deliers, Ollivier Maillard, and Michel Mendt, the 
most famous French preachers at the end of the fif- 
teenth century; of the Benedictine Raulin and the 
Franciscan Messier ; as also those of Gabriel Bar- 
letta, the Neapolitan, their contemporary or nearly 
so, are all written in a kind of mixed dialect, partly 
Latin and partly provincial. It is difficult to say 
whether these remarkable sermons were delivered 
in the form in which they have come down to our 
times, or whether they do not owe their macaronic 
character to the monkish scribes who have reported 
them and so preserved them for the instruction of 
posterity. The entire question of medieval preach- 
ing is treated with considerable intelligence and 
learning in the works of Lecoy de la Marche (8vo., 
Paris, 1868) and Bourgain (8vo., Paris, 1879), Sur 
la Chaire Francaise du Moyen Age ; the conclusion 
drawn is that, although the friar-preachers gener- 
ally employed Latin in their notes and quoted 
texts from the Vulgate, all sermons addressed to 
the populace were given in the vernacular. The 
sermons of Maillard and Menét were evidently 
delivered in French, but interlarded with Latin 
phrases and quotations. Probably they were after- 
wards written out in full by copyists from the 
Latin notes employed by the preachers. Many 
technical terms in theology and morals were 
obliged to be in Latin, only taking by degrees.a 
vernacular form. It was not till the Reformation, 
apparently, that theological terms finally assumed 
the clothing of the common speech. 

On the Latin of the Middle Ages there are some 
good remarks in Bourgain, La Chaire Frangaise, 
p. 194:— 

“L'église, pour exprimer sa théologie et sa liturgie 
avait du créer et composer un grand nombre de mots; en- 
fin, comme le latin était la langue vivante d'une partie de 
la eociété, il admettait nécessairement des néologismes.” 
At the same time Latin was “une langue gitée ”; 
syntax was neglected, provincialisms abounded, 
and each preacher coined phrases at will. On the 
constant employment of the vulgar tongue in 
preaching ad populum, Geruzez, Nouveaux Essais 
Littéraires (Paris, 8vo., 1846), p. 95, quotes the 
ordinances of Charlemagne to the synods assembled 
by him in the five ecclesiastical provinces of his 
empire, Rheims, Mayence, Tours, Lyons, and Arles, 
“ qui avait fait de la prédication en langue vulgaire 
un devoir rigoureux.” These injunctions appear 
to have been continuously observed throughout the 
Middle Ages. Still sermons exclusively in Latin 
were not uncommon. The general conclusion is 
that in preaching to monks and clerics Latin alone 
was employed; but in mixed congregations, in 
which the laity predominated, the basis of the 
sermon would be in the vulgar tongue. Bourgain 
sums up the question thus: “Il y eut deux 
chaires au moyen dge; la chaire cléricale et 
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la chaire laique.” For the optional use of the 
Latin or the vulgar tongue, see, further, Lecoy de 
la Marche, cap. ii. p. 219. 

Each of the great preachers already cited has 
his own peculiar character, but all are remarkable 
for their freedom of speech, their extensive ac- 
quaintance with Scripture and human character, 
and the quaint familiarity, not to say vulgarity, of 
their style. The remains of Raulin read less like 
sermons than treatises on casuistry, and were 
probably instructions chiefly addressed to the 
clerical orders. But the language is, as usual, 
the barbaric Latin of the monks ; “ dog-Latin,” as 
we call it, and the “ Latin de cuisine” of French 
literature. 

The following are the principal writers who have 
treated the great macaronic preachers critically :— 

Niceron. Memoires pour servir a I'Histoire des 
Hommes illustres dans la République des Lettres, Svo., 
Paris, 1727-45, vols. xi., xxiii., xxiv. 

Geruzez. Nouveaux Essais, 8vo., Paris, 1846; L 
Littérature Frangaise, 8vo., Paris, 1861, i, 243. 

Labitte, C. “Michel Menét” and “Olivier 
Maillard,” in the Revue de Paris, August, 1838, 
and July, 1840. The same learned author hus an 
article on Raulin in the Journal de l’Instruction 
Publique, August, 1838. 

Les Curiosttés Théologiques and Les Curiosités 
Littéraires, 8vo., Paris, 1861, have short chapters 
on the same topic. 

The works of Maillard have been several times 
printed since the first edition appeared at Paris in 
1498 ; the best of his discourses have been re- 
printed at Nantes in a quarto volume by the 
Société des Bibliophiles de Bretagne, in 1877. 
Brunet, La France Littéraire au X Ve Sidcle, 8vo., 
Paris, 1865, p. 119, gives a list of early editions. 

The sermons of Menét exist in several examples, 
published at Paris between 1519 and 1530. His 
famous sermon De la Parabole de l’Enfant Pro- 
digue, has been printed in an interesting work 
by Bottin: Mélanges sur les Langues, Dialectes et 
Patois, 8vo., Paris, 1831, p.437. Some others were 
collected into a volume with an introduction and 
notes by L’Abbé Labourderie, 8vo., Paris, 1833. 

The Sermones Dominicales and other works of 
Jacques de Lausanne were printed at Paris from 
1528 to 1530, and those of Messier, at the same 
place, in 1524. 

There are about twenty editions of the dis- 
courses of Barletta ; Mazzuchelli, Scriitori d’Jtalia, 
vol. ii. p. 372, asserts that the Venetian edition of 
1577 is the best. 

Raulin’s works, collected into six volumes, 4to., 
were published at Antwerp in 1612. 


chiefly in Latin and in verse, with words from 
the modern languages sandwich-like inserted, 
These answer more nearly to the definitions 
applied to this form of writing in critical works 
on the history of literature. Thus, Brunet, La 
Liitérature Macaronique, 8vo., Bordeaux, 1879, 
p. l:— 

“On donne ce nom A un dialecte factice dont une 
langue vulgaire fournit le radical et dont la langue latine 
les flexions; on forme ainsi une phrase latine avec des 
expressions qui ne le sont pas,”’ 

Compare with this Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary, 
London, 1870, vol. ii. p. 140 :— 

“ Macaronic ; its commonest application is to a certain 
kind of burlesque composition, generally, though by no 
means exclusively, in verse, in which there is a ludicrous 
mixture, or mishmash, of two or more languages.” 
According to the Encyclopedia Britannica, Edin- 
burgh, 1857, vol. xiii. p. 756, “ The name is said to 
be derived from the Italian maccherdni, a mixture 
of paste, butter, spice, and grated cheese.” 

This kind of literature arose amongst men of 
learning connected with the regular monastic orders, 
and was apparently suggested by the macaronic 
sermons of tbe friars, whom the regular orders were 
only too delighted to ridicule. For similar reasons 
it received a considerable impetus at the revival of 
learning which inaugurated the Reformation. Ori- 
ginating in the cloister and as a scholarly recrea- 
tion, it became a favourite employment amongsi 
the learned, and grew into an art which gradually 
approached to the dignity of literature. Hallam, 
Literature of the Middle Ages, fourth edit., vol. ii. 
p. 94, ridicules it as “a folly with which every 
nation has been’ inoculated in its turn”; but the 
criticism is unduly severe. Macaronics have em- 
ployed a number of able pens, and many of them, 
in spite of occasional grossitreté, are redolent with 
wit and wisdom. Traces of macaronic writing may 
be found in some of the classical authors ; but the 
earliest known writer of macaronics, properly so 
called, would appear to have been Odaxius, or 
Odassi, of Padua, born about 1450; his work is 
poor, and he is said to have expressed on his death- 
bed the wish to have all his early effusions destroyed. 
He was followed by Teofilo Folengo, an Italian 
3enedictine, who died in 1544. He wrote under 
the title of Merlinus Cocaius, and was the first to 
give to this species of writing a degree of poetic 
excellence which has secured for it a respectable 
place in literature, and his works in consequence 
have had many imitators, both on the Continent 
and in England. I do not profess to give a 
detailed account of the many macaronic authors 
nor of the books which bear their names. I limit 





Graesse, Brunet, Watt, Xc., will supply all need- 
ful bibliographical information respecting the works 
of these eminent preachers, 

(2) The other kind of macaronic compositions 
consists of deliberate and intentional macaronice, 





myself to supplying a fairly correct list of the 
critical writers who have specially illustrated this 
curious branch of literature by tracing the careers 
of the authors and the fortunes of their books. 
| The chief macaronic writers can only be men- 
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tioned here by name. After Folengo come Alione, 
or Aglione, of Asti, born at the end of the fifteenth 
century; Anthony de la Sable, of Avignon; Ger- 
manus, or Jermain, of Lyons ; Harenga, of Rheims; 
the Savoyard Stefonio; and Bolla, of Bergamo. 
All of these flourished during the sixteenth cen- 
tury. To the following century belong Cesare 
Orsino, of Padua, who wrote under the name of 
Stoppinus ; Affarosi, of Reggio; Zanclaio, of Mes- 
sina; and, in Great Britain, Drummond of Haw- 
thornden. More recently we have in England the 
name of Alexander Geddes, the eccentric and 
rationalistic Roman Catholic divine, who died in 
1802. 

Naturally enough this kind of writing was 
attractive to Rabelais, who employs it to some ex- 
tent in his principal work. Moli¢re also adopts 
it in his amusing comedy, Le Malade Imaginaire. 
In English literature the earliest minor examples 
are to be found in the poetry of Skelton and the 
Scotch poet Dunbar. It may be traced also in 
Shakespeare, more particularly in Love’s Labour’s 
Lost, 1V. ii. Porson and other English scholars 
have likewise amused themselves and others 
with this species of composition. 

The subject is treated critically and the authors 
already mentioned are discussed at length in the 
following works :— 

Bishop Gibson. Introduction and Notes to his edition 
of Drummond's Polemo Middinia, Carmen Macaronicum, 
4to., Oxon., 1691 

Bidermann, J. G. 
Leipsic, 1748. 

Genthe, P. W. von. Geschichte der Macaronischen | 
Poesie, 8vo., Halle, 1829, | 

Kichstadt, H. De Poesi Culinari et De Poesi 
Macaronica, 4to., Jena, 1831. 

Sandys (?), Specimens of Macaronic Poetry, Svo., 
London, 1831, 

Delepierre,O. Macaronéana, 8vo., Paria, 1852; Dela 
Littérature Macaronique, 8vo., London, 1856; and | 
Macaronéana Audra, 4to., London, 1862. 

Morgan, J. W. Macaronic Poetry, 8vo., New York, | 
&72 


De Latinitate Macaronica, 4to., 








] 
Brunet, G. Quelques Mots relatifs 4 la Littérature 
Macaronique, 8vo., Bordeaux, 1879 | 
The Dublin University Magazine, vo). Ixi. p. 377 (1853). 
Colburn’s New Monthly Magazine, vol, Ixv. p, 258; 

vol. Ixvi. p. 222 (1842). 

All the Year Round, New Series, vol. xv. p. 320 (1875). 

Galaxy, New York, vol. ii. p. 757 (1866). 

Tosi, P. A. Maccheronee di Cinque Poeti Italiani del 
Secolo XV., in Duaelli, “ Biblioteca Rara,” vol. xxxiv., 
12mo., Milan, 1864 [ Proemio |}. 

Dumeri!, E. Macaronis Forza, Comédie de B. Stefonio, 
8vo., Paris, 1869 (Introduction and Preface), 

The Antiquarian Magazine, vol, iv. (1883). pp. 193 and 
247. 

The recently published edition of Le Opere 
Maccheroniche di Merlin Cocai (Folengo), by A. 
Portiorli, of Mantua, 2 vols. 8vo., 1883, also con- 


| one, and differs remarkably from all the rest. 


list of works on this subject increased, improved, 
and corrected ad libitum. 


J. MASKELL, 
Emanuel Hospital, Westminster. 


ENGLISH COMPARED WITH GERMAN. 

Much experience of the difficulties encountered 
by the students of English etymologies has led 
me to see that, in many cases, a knowledge of 
German, generally advantageous, is turned into 
quite a curse by the failure of the student to 
understand the essential difference between English 
and German as to their treatment of consonants 
and vowels, The current, but most ignorant and 
pernicious doctrine is, that English is derived from 
modern German, the latter being looked upon as 
the standard and correct Teutonic form. The 
right doctrine is that, of all modern Teutonic 
languages, the German is, for all practical purposes, 
the most corrupt and the furthest removed from 
the original Teutonic form ; and the corollary is, 
that it would be far better to take English as 
near to the standard form, and to deduce modern 
German from it. This isa point to which I have 
drawn attention over and over again; but it has 
to be constantly repeated, owing to the extraordinary 
persistence of the old erroneous notions on the 
subject. The idea of dispraising themselves seems 
to be inherent in some Englishmen; they are 
never tired of comparing themselves with other 
nations, to their own disadvantage. This class of 
men has seized upon the notion that all English is 
derived from German, and they will hear of nothing 
else. It is nothing to them that even the Germans 
take Gothic as the standard spelling for etymolo- 
gical purposes, and next to that regard the Old 
English and Icelandic forms. It is nothing to 
them that many of our Anglo-Saxon MSS. were 
written down before any but the very scantiest 
scraps of Old High German, It is nothing to them 
that one system of spelling, at any rate as regards 
the consonants, is common (with trivial exceptions) 
to English, Friesic, Gothic, Dutch, Icelandic, 
Swedish, Danish, and the Low German specially so 
called ; whereas the German is in a minority of 
They 
happen to have a fair knowledge of German, and 
therefore idolize it; and they know nothing of 
Old English, Friesic, Gothic, Dutch, Icelandic, 
Swedish, or Danish, and do not care to know 
anything. It is to their interest to disregard 


| allthese ; for why should not their German suffice ? 
| So it would, if they would but study it historically, 


and condescend to learn the Old High German 
original forms. But they will not do that either. 
Hence comes that painful, that disgraceful blunder- 


| ing over many perfectly simple etymologies which 


tains a valuable introduction and many general | renders us the laughing-stock of Germany and 


notes respecting this species of literature. 
I need scarcely add that I desire to have my 


America, 


Surely this is a painful subject! Unfortunately 
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it is made all the worse by the singular fact that 
false doctrine as regards all that is Teutonic is 
taught most often by men who are thorough and 
brilliant Greek and Latin scholars in all respects 
except as regards phonetics and the physiological 
principles of philology. Yet these are men whom 
we naturally respect; these are the men who 
often know German (except from a_ philological 
point of view) well. Their influence is great ; and 
they know no better than to exercise it even where 
they are wrong. 

Such an extraordinary corruption as the German 
zahn, as compared with the Gothic tunthus, and 
modern English tooth (for tonth) ought to make 
any sensible person think. How can we possibly 
derive the English am from German bin, or the 
English are from the German sind? It is true 
that are and sind are mere variants, but the English 
are actually preserves the a of the original root, 
which in German is lost ; but am and bin are not 
even from the same root ! 

If these few lines of remonstrance will only lead 
some of our great scholars to reconsider one of 
their favourite doctrines, a great deal of good will 
result. Nothing keeps us back so much as 
persistence in old exploded fancies. 

Watrer W. Sxeat. 


Jonn Harpuam, Tosacconist.—My inquiry 
into this matter (see “ N. & Q.,” 6™ S. xi. 328, 398, 
“Garrick and Hardham ”) bas led me to trace the 
ultimate disposal of John Hardham’s legacy, which 
may form an interesting note. Leigh Hunt (The 
Town, chap. iii.) says :— 

“This admirable man died in 1772; and by his will 
bequeathed the interest of 20,0001. to a female ac- 
quaintance, and at her decease the principal, &c., to the 
poor of his native city, Chichester.” 

Dallaway’s Ilistory of Western Division of 
Sussex, vol. i. p. 205, gives the following account 
of him :— 


“Tn 1772, John Hardham, tobacconist and snuff mer- 
chant of Fleet Street, London, devised the whole of his 
property, after the expiration of certain life-interests, to 
the city of Chichester, constituting the guardians and 
trustees of the poor-house, belonging to the said city, 
the trustees of his bequest for ever, and, as he declares in 
his will (written by himself) ‘to ease the inhabitants of 
the said city in their poor’s rate for ever, and that part 
of the Pancrass that belongs to the said city. And I 
give the interest only, mark me, the interest only, for 
the principal is to remain in the said fund for ever.’ 
At the end of his will, he adds:—* I have thought it best 
to leave it as I have done, for now it will be a benefit to 
the city for ever.’ The heirs at law contested the 
legality of the legacy, and on 27 July, 1773, Lord 
Chancellor Bathurst decreed respecting the devises :— 





Dallaway ; it chiefly relates to the construction to 
be put on the will, in regard to what portions of 
the city were to be entitled to the benefit of 
the legacy, and in what proportion. On _ these 
points the opinions of Sir James Mansfield and 

Mr. Bearcroft are set forth, but these need not 
be added here. Some portion of a note (p. 205) 
may be given :— 

“John Hardham was a native of Chichester, and ofa 
name which occurs among the most ancient magistrates 
of the city...... He was retained by Garrick, then manager, 
to count the pit, which he did nightly, with such fidelity 
and accuracy that he was noticed by his employer. ar- 
rick wished to show him kindness, when in one of his 
prologues he particularly recommended ‘ Hardham's 
No, 37.’ The scheme was successful—Hardham’s shop 
was crowded with purchasers, and his very moderate 
trade was converted into a source of opulence, In a very 
few yeurs he accumulated more than twenty thousand 
pounds,” 

Not a bad stroke of business for a Numberer at 
fifteen shillings a week. See “Drury Lane Pay 
List” (“N. & Q.,” 6" S. xi. 461), where Mr. 
Hardham’s name heads the list of Numberers, of 
whom there appear to have been four. 

I have to thank Mr. James Coleman, of Totten- 
ham, for an extract from the Endowed Charities of 
Sussex, certifying that Hardham’s Charity consists, 
at the present day, of 22,7591. 3s. 7d., producing 
yearly to the poor rate of Chichester 682/. 15s. 6d. 

I am bound to admit that W. H.’s conjecture of 
Garrick’s puff of Hardham being a bit of good- 
natured “gag” seems confirmed by Colton in 
Hypocrisy (1812), p. 85. 

* A name is all—from Garrick’s breath, a puft 

Of praise, gave immortality to snuff ! 

Since which, each connoisseur, a transient heaven 

Finds, in each pinch of Hardham’s Thirty-seven.” 

A note adds :— 

“Garrick when at the height of his popularity male 

his friend Hardham's fortune, merely by puffing his 
snuff occasionally on the stage, when acting any part 
which admitted the use of a enuff-box.” 
Still, as it remains at present merely a con- 
jecture, Iam not convinced that the allusion may 
not be found in one of Garrick’s prologues. I do 
not agree with W. H. that “the story does not 
sort with a prologue.” At that time these were 
frequently of the most familiar and colloquial 
character. Joun J. Stocken. 


Harr-powper.—As the question of hair-powder 
in France has been discussed recently in “ N. & Q.” 
(6 S. ix. 90, 137, 178, 232), the following extract 
from an old account book, which is given in Morant’s 
edition of Whitaker's [Tistory of Craven (1878), 





‘ that the interest only of the property was left to them 
during their lives and after their decease to the poor of | 
Chichester for ever.’ The whole has now (1815) fallen | 
in, and the principal eum (22,282/, 15s, 9d.) is placed in 

the three per cent. reduced stock, the interest of which | 
in 1811, amounted to 586/. 15s. 1d.” 


There isa good deal of further information in| head out of a tube,” 


| early, 


p. 383, is worth noting : “ 1634. Paid for a quayle 
pipe for poudring hair.” With regard to this item 
the editor adds the following remark: “ Portraits, 
I think, afford no example of hair-powder worn so 
It appears to have been blown upon the 
G. F. R. B. 
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Erymotocy or Hauirax.—Dr. Whitaker, in 
his Loidis and Elmete, affirms that the name of 
this town “is a singularly compounded name, half 
Saxon and half Norman, which, not having been 
understood, has occasioned the invention of an idle 
fable to explain it.” The fable thus alluded to is 
mentioned by Camden, and stated to be the cause 
of the name being changed from Horton to Halifax, 
supposed to mean “holy hair”; and it is versified 
by Drayton in the twenty-eighth song of the Poly- 
Olbion, where the following lines occur :— ; 
* And travelling along by heading Halifax, 

Which Horton once was called, but of a virgin’s hair 

(A martyr that was made, for chastity that there 

Was by her lover slain) being fastened to a tree, 

The people that would needs it should a relic be, 

It Halifax since named, which in the northern tongue, 

Is holy hair.” 

Whitaker will have it, in opposition to this, 
that Halifax means “holy ways,” from the four 
ways or roads by which the pilgrims approached 
the old hermitage in the town dedicated to St. 
John the Baptist; “ for fuz,” he says, “ in Norman- 
French is an old plural noun denoting highways.” 
Whether there really is such a Norman-French 
noun [ am unaware, and desire information. 
Whitaker endeavours to support his view by sug- 
gesting that it forms the last syllable also of Car- 
fax and Fairfax. (What is known of these 
places?) But surely it is not likely that it 
would be joined in composition to the A.-S, 
word hilig=holy. Fax may be a modifica- 
tion of the A.-S. fz, hair; so that, without 
necessarily accepting the story about the 
hapless virgin, we may believe that, for some 
reason we cannot explain, Halifax did really mean 
“holy hair.” Crabtree, in his Concise History of 
the Parish and Vicarage of Halifax, gives another 
conjecture, viz., that the place was so called from 
the supposed possession, in a chapel said to have 
existed on the site of the subsequent church, of the 
real face of John the Baptist—Halifax meaning 
holy-face. This conjecture must be considered 
absurd, though there really is a Scotch word fax 
for face, Crabtree has fallen into error in giving 
Camden as its source ; for reference to the Britannia 
will show that the only origin of the word suggested 
by him is the above, of its meaning holy hair. 
There does not seem to be any evidence for the 
supposition that Halifax was ever called Holywood 
or Holybush, which some have imagined, apparently 
only because the great medieval arithmetician 
Johannes de Sacrobosco (author of De Sphwra 
Mundt) is thought to have been a native of Halifax, 
and to have taken his Latin name from his birth- 
place. Thus, in Zedler’s Universal Lexicon we read, 
under Sacrobosco, “ sonst auch Holywood genannt 
weil er aus einer Stadt dieses Namens in York- 
shire, die man anjetzo Hallifax nennet, gebiirtig 
war.” On the other hand, Dempster and Mac- 


consider that he was a native of Holywood in the 
district of Nithsdale, near Dumfries, It should 
be mentioned that the oldest form of the name is 
De Sacrobusto, The question of his birthplace is 
discussed in the Fifth Series of “N. & Q.” 

W. T. Lywy. 


~ 


slackheath. 


Max Mi'uuer’s “Deutscne Liese” (“German 
Love”). (See 6S, xi. 327.)—This work of Prof. 
Max Miiller saw the light (in its German dress) some 
forty years ago, and it has gone through six edi- 
tions. It was intended for German readers only, 
and therefore not then translated into any foreign 
language. The version of Miss Susanna Wink- 
worth, which was published in 1858, was unfor- 
tunately disfigured by some errors of translation, 
so that when a second edition was called for the 
distinguished author availed himself of the ecca- 
sion to have the work retranslated ; and the new 
version, which came out in 1884, is free from such 
blemishes, but is, notwithstanding, a far less satis- 
factory performance than that of Miss 8. Wink- 
worth, The new translation is signed G, A. M., 
which are the initials of Mrs. Max Miller. 
Whether in the original or in either of its English 
versions, German Love may be safely pronounced 
a work of the greatest beauty and highest genius, 
a “ pearl of great price,” seldom produced in any 
age or country. On my shelves Miss Winkworth’s 
version stands beside a small number of the elect 
among works of imagination, and not divorced 
from “Theologia Germanica,” with which it has 
an intimate relation. But “doctors differ,” and 
it is worth recording that a leading English 
quarterly reviewed the last English edition in 
these words :— 

“ Unhappily it isno new thing to be obliged to notice 
a book which warrants no word of commendation ; but 
it is both new and puzzling to receive such a mawkish 
affair as Deutsche Liebe (* German Love ’) from the hands 
of such a man as Max Miiller. We have read it with 
care, if not with patience; have pondered over it and 
considered it wonderingly, and we can discover in it no 
one merit except that it is short.” 

One would like to know the author of that 
criticism. His judgment would always have value 
as that of a “ foolometer,” C. M. I. 

Atheneum Club. 


RapnaEt’s Cartoons.—Antonio de Hollande, 
the celebrated Portuguese designer and illuminator, 
who was still alive in 1540, made many of his 
designs “en grisaille,” and in that style did a 
portrait of Charles V., which the emperor said 
was as good a likeness as one by Titian. Francisco 
de Hollande, the son of Antonio, was born in 
Portugal in 1517 or 1518, and died in 1584. He 





excelled in all the arts, and was also an author. 
| His writings are contemporary with those of 
Vasari; and as he was twice in Italy, in which 


kenzie claim De Sacrobosco for a Scotchman, and | country he spent nine or ten years, and was there 
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personally acquainted with many of the greatest 
artists, bis letters, which are still extant, are very 
interesting, and give much information not to be 
found elsewhere. 

In the public library at Lisbon is a copy of 
Vasari’s Lives, the Florence edition of 1568, in 
which Francisco de Hollande made many manu- 
script notes. Raczynski gives the following trans- 
lation of one of these notes. He says :-— 

“Plus loin, au commencement de la vie de Gio. 
Francesco (Il Fattore). page 145, se trouve cette note : 
‘Celui-ci s’appelait Bolomba, et s‘étant rendu en 
Flandre afin d’y faire confectionner les tapis du Pape 
Léon X. d’aprés les dessins de Raphael et d'aprés les 
siens, et ayant vu les dessins de mon pére que I'Infant 
D. Fernando [fof Portuza!] faisait alors enluminer par 
Simon de Bruges, il (I) Fattore) en fit d'autres en con- 
currence avec ceux-ci, mais Simon choisit ceux de mon 
pére et les enlumina parfaitement bien.” 

From the words “et d’aprés les siens” and 
what Vasari says, it is clear that Gio. Francesco 
Penni took a very active part in making the 
designs for the cartoons and in the execution of 
the tapestries from them. Ratrn N, James, 


Fitz Urse, not Fitrzurse.—It is greatly to be 
hoped that the Poet Laureate, in future editions 
of Becket, will cease to commit the solecism of 
spelling Fitz Urse with a small «. Of course his 
name was Urso or Urse, like his father, and he 
would have been known as “ Urso le fitz” or “le 
fitz Urse”; but it could have occurred to no one 
to address him in Norman-French as “ Fitzurse.” 

These remarks apply to every name beginning 
with “Fitz.” The newspapers are the great 
sinners ; and even in the Court Circular one of 
the Maids of Honour is only sometimes allowed 
her capital 2. Iam glad to say a true Geraldine 
looks on a small g to his Fitz Gerald as a personal 
insult ; but, alas for his kinsman Fitz Maurice ! 
Might not some of Lord Edmond’s parliamentary 
answers read more pleasantly if his name were 
spelt like that of his ancestors—Fitz Maurice ? 


M. E. B. 


A New Srrone Perrect.—A Shaksperean 
correspondent writes from his holiday home in 
Shropshire : “I had a delicious strong perfect the 
other day. A woman told me that one of her boys 
puck eight quarts of wimberries (vaccinium myr- 
tillus) the other day.” ae Se A 

Castleton, Grosmont, York. 


Wetsn Wepoixe Costom : Caarrine a Brive 
AND Bripecroom.—I cannot trace in “ N. & ().” 
any notice of the following custom :— 

“Curious light has been thrown upon an old Welsh 
marriage custom by a case of assault upon a bride and 
bridegroom brought up for hearing before the Caerleon 
magistrates, A newly married pair appeared to give | 
evidence against a number of persons for assault. It | 
appears that after leaving the church where the mar- 
riage was celebrated the young Romeo and his fair bride | 


were besieged by a small knot of people, having ropes 
in their hands, who had gathered together for the pur. 
pose of carrying out the old Welsh custom of ‘ chair. 
ing.’ The young couple struggled to get free, but both 
were ultimately bound hand and foot, and a somewhat 
serious disturbance took place. It was alleged in de. 
fence that nothing buta little fun was intended, The 
magistrates, however, imposed a fine of 5s. each. 


Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road, 





Cornewattyes’s “Essayrs.”"—The family of 
| Cornwallis, of Brome, in Suffolk, flourished for 
| centuries and culminated in the Marquises Corn- 
| wallis (the title is extinct). The first Baron Corn. 
wallis was Sir Frederick Cornwallis (baronet 1627, 
baron 1661, died 1662). His father was Sir 
William Cornwallis, knight, head of the Brome 
family, who died in 1611. ut there was 
a& junior branch, represented by Sir William’s 
first cousin, Sir Thomas Cornwallis, of Por- 
chester (died 1618). Sir Thomas had a son 
William, who was knighted in Dublin by the Earl 
of Essex in 1599. This must have been the 
essayist known as “Sir William Cornwallis, the 
yonger, knight,” alias Cornewallyes, alias Corn- 
walleys, who is said in the pedigree to have died 
in the lifetime of his father. The complete edition 
of his Essayes was published in 1610; I have 
| no information as to the earlier edition or editions, 
| A Cornwallis pedigree—the most ample of any, I 
suppose—is prefixed to the imprint (London, Bent- 
ley, 1842) of The Private Correspondence of Jane, 
Lady Cornwallis, 1613-1644. This Lady Corn- 
wallis was the mother of the first baron. 
Daviv C, A. AGNEw. 


Bacrires Soutna or ScoT.anp. 
107 .)— 

“A noyse of minstrels and a Lincolnshire bagpipe was 
prepared { Armin’s Vest of Ninnie, p. 9}—the minstrels 
| for the great chamber, the bagpipe for the hall—the 
| minstrels to serve up the knights’ meate, and the bag- 
pipe for the common dauncing.” 


Harry Leroy Temp e. 


(See 6" S. ii, 





Snetiery’s Scnoo.pays.—Mr. J. C. Jeaffreson, 
in his Real Shelley (vol. i. p. 77), says that, “ going 
to Eton in 1806 (probably in the early autumn), 
Shelley left the school in disgrace some time 
towards the close of 1809...... his Eton career, 
therefore, cannot have exceeded three years by 
many weeks.” This, however, must be an error, as 
Shelley’s name will be found in the school list 
for election, 1895. See Stapylton’s Eton School 
Lists (1864), 49). I may add that Mr. Dowden 
| has stated that Shelley went to E:on on July 29, 
| 1804, and that he left at Midsummer, 1810, without 
disgrace, having previously had his name entered 
at Oxford. G. F. R. B. 


Guraxinec Bett.—It is the custom during the 
time of harvest in Rutland for each parish church 
bell, called the gleaning bell, to be rung at eight 
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or nine o'clock A.M., when the women and children 
go into the fields and glean. The bell is again 
rung at five or six o’clock p.s., when they return 
to their homes, after which no gleaning is allowed 
until the time at which the gleaning bell rings on 
the following morning. This custom, I believe, 
dates from the Middle Ages. 
CeLer et AvuDax, 
Dr. Quintus Qvackieben (“St. Ronan’s 
Wet ”).—I had always supposed this to be one 
of Sir Walter’s humorous nowinal coinages ; but 
it seems there is good historical authority for it : 


“ Dr. Quacquelben was the Physician who accom- 
panied Ogier Ghislain de Bousbe« jue ‘the learned 
Busbequius’) on his embassy to the Sublime Porte, 
A.p, 1bt—(!). It is still an extant name in the neigh- 
bourhood of Courtrai; and is said to mean ‘ Fowler,’ or 
* Birdeatcher.” "—Lije and Letters of Oger Ghislain di 
Bousl (1881), vol. i. 
Harry Leroy Temrve. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on fumily matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Beptam.—Has anything been recently contri- 
buted: to the history of this word and its use for 
madhouse, madman, before 1547, which used to be 
taken as its beginning in this sense? Yet Skelton, 
1520-30, Why come ye nat to Courte, has, “ Such a 
madde bed!eme for to rewle this realme”; Sir T. 
More, 1533, in his Answer to the Poysoned Boke 
(Works, 1557, fol. 1036), has, “ more blasphemous 
and more bedelem-rype then thys booke is”; R. 
Barnes, 1541 (Works, 1573, p. 294), has, “a 
scorge to tame those bedlames with”; and Cover- 
dale, 1545, Abridgement of Erasmus’ Enchiridion, 
ch. iii., has, “to be fools, to be deceived, to doat, 
and to be mad bedlames.” How are these passages, 
ranging over the preceding twenty years, squared 
with the commonly received statement that this use 
of the word arose out of the incorporation of Beth- 
lehem Hospital as a receptacle for distracted people 
in 1547! I know that Malone charged Shakspere 
with anachronism for using it in 2 Henry VI, 
V. i. 132, and that Ritson defended Shakspere’s 
use as no anachronism; but I should be glad to 
know whether any facts have been recently col- 
lected actually bearing on the point. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


Sir Grecory Norton, Bart.—What is known 
about the parentage of this regicide? He was M.P. 
for Midhurst in the Long Parliament, elected pro- 
bably about the year 1645. In The Mystery of the 
Good Old Cause he is described as “ of Sussex, a 
man but of mean fortune before these times, as it 





is said; had Richmond House and much of the 
King’s goods for an inconsiderable value, only they 
were the price of royal blood, he being one of his 
prince’s judges, and a constant Rumper to the 
last.” He died before the Restoration, and thus 
escaped the fate that overtook others of the re- 
gicides. When was his baronetcy created? When 
did it become extinct? I can find no reference to 
it in either Burke or Courthope. A correspondent 
in one of the early volumes of * N. & Q.” (1" 8. ii. 
250) states that the regicide in bis will styles him- 
elf “ Sir Richard Norton of Pauls, Covent Garden, 
in the County of Middlesex, Bart.,” and that his 
will was proved by his relict, Dame Martha Nor- 
ton, September 24,1652. Is this a fact? Was 
Sir Gregory’s actual name Richard ? 
W. D. Pik. 

Morz And Most.—When were more and most 
first used for the con) parative und superlative in 
English literature ! EK. L. F. 


ry Parers.—In Prior's Life of 

in Forster's book also frequent 
references are made to the Newbery MSs.—a 
collection of papers of Newbery’s which were 
placed in Prior’s hands for the purpose of writing 
the life, by John Newbery’s son, I believe. Can 
any of your readers tell me where these papers 
They are not at the British Museum nor at 
C. W. 





; NEWB! 
Goldsmith and 


are ! 
South Kensington. 
Leytonstone. 


RicumonD Steeet, Leicester Square.—The 
Earl of Macclesfield was living there in 1681, is 
all that Cunningham says about it. Has the 
street been pulled down or renamed? I know 
of no street so called in that neighhourhood. 

C. A, Warp, 


Haverstock Hill, 


Weser.—Carl Maria von Weber was buried in 
Moorfields Chapel on June 21, 1826 (he died on 
the 5th). His friends exerted their interest to get 
him buried in St. Paul's; but as they resolved to 
have « requiem sung at the obsequies, the Dean 
and Chapter refused. jut in 1842 he was re- 
moved. The Knglish Cyclopedia of 1858 does 
not record this fact. Where was he removed to? 
| Mr. Walford only says to Germany. Feétis does 
| not say anything. C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


A Lavy Paryrer on Grass.—What is known 
relative to a lady called Margaret Eglinton Pear- 
son, who painted on glass, in common with her 
husband, in the early years of this century? Any 
references to her work will be appreciated. 

T. Cann-Huaues, 

The Groves, Chester, 

Imary.—Is this china or pottery? The imary 
ware is just now flooding town, and I shall be 
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very much obliged for details of its manufactory, &c. 
It is said to be made in Japan; but it may be 
made in England, as are a good many of the so- 
called importations, Exsoracum., 


Wittiam Fenxxer, B.D.—TIs there any means 
of ascertaining the exact date of the death of this 
Puritan author? He was presented to the living 
of Rochford, Essex, in 1629. Some time (and 
npparently some considerable time) before May, 
1639, he was succeeded in his living by Edmund 
Calamy, B.D. He is usually said to have died 
“about 1640,” probably on the authority of a 
print which represents him as forty years of age in 
that year. Yet Calamy is said to have succeeded 
to Rochford after Fenner’s death. 

V.AL.ILL.LC.LV. 

Witttam Honr.—Can any of your readers 
direct me to a list of Hone’s numerous pamphlets ? 
I have three volumes, containing forty-three pam- 
phlets which I believe are by him, dated 1820, 
which I wish to identify. G, J. Gray. 

Cambridge. 


Sir Ratra Fremay, Lorp Mayor or Low- 
pon, 1633.—Wanted the correct parentage of the 
above. In the register of St. Michael’s, Cornhill, 
London, on April 16, 1634, is the following entry: 
“Mr. [not Sir] Rafe Freeman, Lord Mayor of 
London and Alderman of this Ward and free of 
the Clothworkers, died in his Merialte.” In the 
Visitation of London for 1568 is entered the fol- 
lowing pedigree :— 

Martin Freeman, of London,>Elizabeth, da. of Mathew 
sonne of Edm. of Hanning- | Laurence, 2 sonne of S* 
ton, co, Northampton, Oliuer Laurence. 


Ralphe Freeman, sonne and heyre Willm, ke, &e, 
Lo, Mayor of London, A’ 1633, 
statis 27 annor 1616. 

In the Visitation for London, 1633-4, the same 
pedigree is given in a fuller manner, but Sir Ralph 
is described as of Beechworth, Knt., one of the 
Masters of the Request, living 1635. In the lists 
of Knights, on Sept. 15, at Windsor, occurs “S* 
Raphe Freeman, London.” In the church of Aspe- 
den, co. Herts, are monuments to the memory of 
Ralph Freman, who died in the year of his mayor- 
alty of the City of London, 1634, aged seventy- 
four, and of his brother William, who died in 
1623, aged sixty-eight, who on Sept. 11, 1623, 
was buried at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, and his body 
removed after the great fire of London to Aspeden, 
co. Herts, in 1702. In the lists of Lord Mayors 
of London Ralph Freeman is described as “ Sir.” 
These two brothers are said to have married two 
sisters, Joan and Elizabeth Crowch, whereas Sir 
Ralph Freeman of Beechworth is said to have 
married Catherine, daughter of Wm, Bret, of Wro- 
therbe, co. Leicester. I should be glad if some of 


= sonne, 





your correspondents could help me out of this maze, 

and could tell me of whom William and Ralph Free. 

man were the sons, D. G. C. E, 
9, The Crescent, Bedford, 


Tuomas Gray.—In Gray’s letter to Wharton, 
dated probably in September, 1765, mention is 
made of the tomb of Queen Wanders, that was riven 
to dethe by staned-horses for nae quide that she did 
(Gosse’s edition, vol. iii. p. 214). What is the 
legend alluded to? Has it any reference to 
Queen Guinevere? What were the History of 
Second Sight and Flistory of Witches mentioned 


999 


on p. 222 (note)? It is a great pity we have no 


notes of Gray’s upon the popular superstitions of’ 


Scotland. The folk-lorists of the present day 
would have found in him a warm ally. 

Mr. Gosse, in his new edition, has been a little 
chary with his illustrations; ¢.g., in a letter to 
Wharton, dated October 7, 1757, Gray refers to 
“ Mr. Garrick’s compliment,” but there is no note to 
show what the compliment was (vol. ii. p. 341). 
The verses which Garrick wrote in Gray’s honour 
will be found in “N. & Q.,” 1" 8. xi. 409. Ac- 
cording to the editor, they first appeared anony- 
mously in The London Chronicle of Oct. 1, 1757. 


ww a ee 
HANOVER Cui n.— Political club of George I.’s 
reign. Where was it held? C. A. Warp. 


Haverstock Hill, 


Tue Grapvat Psatus.—In Dallaway’s Western 
Sussex, vol. ii, pt. ii, p. 15, sub “ West Tarring 
Church Accounts,” I find, “1564 p". for a graylle 
booke iis. viijd.” In a note there is added, 
“ Gradual Psalms, so-called because recited by the 
clergy on a journey.” Is not this reversing the 
order of things? I have always understood that 
the “Gradual Psalms,” or “Songs of Degrees,” 
were so called because anciently sung by the Jews 
during their pilgrimages to Jerusalem at the great 
feasts. This fact would serve to make them suit- 
able for recitation “ by the clergy on a journey - 
but such a modern use of the “Gradual,” or 
“ Pilgrim ” Psalms could hardly have stamped this 
title upon them. From the earliest times 
they would seem to have been regarded as a little 
psalter by themselves, and to have been employed 
by the pilgrims as already indicated. 

J. MASKELL. 

Emanuel Hospital, 


Tne Prymovutn Breturen.—I understand that 
this sect, many years ago, made an effort at Com- 
munism in the town from which they take their 
name, which, in common with the trial of the 
Pantisocrats and other similar attempts, proved a 
failure, I have searched the pages of Mr. R. N. 


Worth’s History of Plymouth for more detailed 
information, without success, and I am not aware 


that Mr. W. H. K. Wright has touched this phase 
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of the constitution or history of the Brethren in 

the Western Antiquary. I shall feel obliged by 

any references to trustworthy printed authorities 

upon this point, or to any one who can, from per- 

sonal recollection, give a pretty full account of the 

movement, T. Cann Hucnes, B.A. 
Chester. 


Potanp Srreet.—Why so called? Cunning- 
ham says nothing. He states that Burney, Dr. 
Macaulay, and Earl of Cromarty lived in it, but 
gives no numbers, C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Expowments oF Cuurcurs.—Who endowed 
Rochdale parish church with endowments, tithes, 
and glebe? Who is the best authority on endow- 
ments, tithes, &c., of the Church of England ? 

H. R. Jackson. 


Strate Lorrery.—In 1801 there existed a State 
lottery. Can you or any of your readers give me 
any purticulars relating to it ? 

H. Astiey Hanrpincr. 


“To TAKE THE PEARL FROM A PIPER'S EYE.”— 
What is the meaning of this? I heard the phrase 
used a few weeks ago by an old man who was 
selling newspapers at Scarborough. After remark- 
ing upon the large quantity of news contained in 
the paper, he said, pointing to the printed bill of 
contents, “If this is not enough to take the pearl 
from a piper’s eye, I should like to know what is,” 

J. HiTcHMAN. 

51, Cherry Street, Birmingham. 


QvoTaTion In SHAKspEARE.—Who is it that 
Shakespeare quotes (Uthello, If. i. 216) when he 
writes, “ They say, base men being in love have 
then a nobility in their natures more than is 
native to them”? J. D. Burien. 

Madison, Wis., U.S, 


“Time’s prnions.”—It is desired to recover in 
full and to find the source of a poetical quotation 
to the effect that as Time comes on we do not see 
his wings, but after he has passed, he 

“ Spreads his broad pinions to the wind, 

I , 
Aud leaves the woudering crowds behind 
Procvut. 


AssumepD Names or Porres,—I wish to ask 
why Popes on their election assume new names ; 
and also when the custom first began. Was it in 
the donation of the Exarchate of Ravenna by King 
Pepin to the Pope in 756, at which time, I sup- 
pose, the temporal originally commenced? Did 
Charlemagne confirm this donation, as is com- 
monly reported, in 774? Epmunp Tew, M.A. 


Woop Famirty. — Alexander Wood married 
Margery, daughter of Walter Astley, of Patshul, by 
Mary his wife, daughter of Francis Trentham, of 





daughter Dorothy married Adam Waring, of Wood- 
cote, Salop. Can any of your genealogical con- 
tributors give me the Christian and family name 
of Lawrence Wood’s wife, and also inform me 
from what family he descended ? 
Henry Frye. 
Chateaubriand, Loire Inférieure, France. 
suLL Ficutinc.—The Standard of Aug. 12, in 
an article on this subject, says, “So little is the 
inhumanity of the affair appreciated, that a bull 
fight was once given to benefit the Society for 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals!” If this is 
correct, can any one state when and where it 
occurred ? Est. H. 


Avutnors oF Quotations WANTED.— 

* Vatem egregium, cui non sit publica vena, 
Qui nibil expositum soleat deducere, nec qui 
Communi feriat carmen triviale moneta, 


Hunc, qualem nequeo monstrare, et sentio tantum,” 
NEMO, 


‘The moving finger writes, and, having writ, moves on, 

Nor all your piety nor wit 

Can lure it back to cancel half a line 

Nor all your tears wipe out a word of it.” E. L, 
“ Methinks the day 

Should lose his light when men do lose their shame, 

And for the empty circumstance of life 

Betray their cause of living.” Cc. M. I. 


Replies, 


MAIDS OF HONOUR: CHAMBERLAYNE’S 
“ ANGLLZ NOTITL&.” 
(6% §, xi. 149, 252, 275, 332, 388; xii. 55, 
116, 137.) 

Edward Chamberlayne and his son John, be- 
tween 1669 and 1755, published thirty-eight 
editions of the Magne Britannia Notitia ; or, the 
Present State of Great Britain. As I have thirty- 
one of these, I am able to give a tolerably complete 
list of maids of honour for a good many years, 
which may be of service, and lead to the conmpila- 
tion of a perfect list. I believe the first edition 
of E, Chamberlayne’s book was published in 1669; 
and the statement of Lowndes that it came out 
in 1667 was perhaps a consequence of his not 
having seen a copy of the first edition, but only of 
the third, bearing date 1669; he was, therefore, 
probably led to believe that the second came out 
in 1668 and the first in 1667, whereas, in fact, 
these three editions all came out in one year, 
namely, 1669. The first edition was printed for 
John Martyn in 1669, has no author’s name, 12mo., 
address and contents i-xii, and pp. 1-516. The 
second edition has on the title-page, “by Edward 
Chamberlayne, F.R.S., corrected and much aug- 
mented.” It is dedicated to the Earl of Carlisle. 
In this there is an alphabetical index in place of 


Rowcester. He had a son Lawrence Wood, whose | the mere table of contents, and the type being 
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smaller the number of pages is only 480. The | 


same may be said of the third edition. In the 
first edition, under the head of “ Maids of Honour,” 
there are four names: Mrs. Cary, Mrs. Boynton, 
Mrs. Wells, and Mrs. Price. In the second and 
third the names are more fully given; they are 
Mrs. Simona Carew, Mrs. Catherine Bainton, 
Mrs. Henrietta Meria Price, and Mrs. Winnifrid 
Wells. After this, for the next twelve years, the 
names of the maids of honour are not given. 

In 1682 (fourteenth ed.) the names are Mrs. 
Swan, Mrs. Godolphin, and Mrs. Villiers. In 
1684 (fifteenth ed.) Mrs. Swan, Mrs. Godolphin, 
Mrs. Villiers, Mrs. Widdington, Mrs. Sheldon, 
and Mrs. In 1687 (sixteenth ed.) Mrs, 
Catherine Frazer, Mre. Elizabeth South, Mrs. 
Catherine Fortrey, Mrs. Han. Yarborrow, Mrs. 
Cicilia Swan, and Mrs, Villers. 

In 1691, according to Guy Miege, in his New 
State of England, the maids of honour were Mrs. 
Eleonora Francklin, Mrs. Stewart Walburt Howard, 
Mrs. Mary Villiers, Mrs. Mary Compton, Mrs. 
Jane Martha Temple, and Mrs. Anne Greenvill. 

Chamberlayne in 1694 (eighteenth ed.) gives 
Mrs. Stew. Walburt Howard, Mrs. Mary Compton, 
Mrs. Ann Granville, Mrs. Henrietta Villiers, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Mobun, and Mrs. Mary Berkeley. 

In 1703, according to Guv Miege, the maids of 
honour were Mrs. Isabella Wentworth, Mrs. Jane 
South, Mrs. Letticia Stroude, Mrs. Jane Kingdon, 
Mrs. Rosamunda Yarborough, and Mrs. Mary 
Stanhope. 

In 1704 (twenty-first ed.) Mrs. Froude, Mrs. 
Yarborough, Mrs, Duncombe, Mrs. Kingdome, 
Mrs. Stanhope, and Mrs. Collier. In 1707 
(twenty-second ed.) Mrs. Forresters, Mrs. Smith, 
Mrs. Temple, Mrs. Kingdome, Mrs. Stanhope, 
and Mrs. Collier. In 1708 (also called twenty- 
second ed.) Mrs. Kingdome, Mrs. Collier, Mrs. 
Forrister, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Temple, and Mrs. 
Wyvill. In 1710 (twenty-third ed.) Mrs. King- 
dome, Mrs. Collier, Mrs. Forrister, Mra. Whar- 
berton, Mrs. Yelverton, and Mrs. Wyvill. 

In 1723 (twenty-sixth ed.) the maids of honour 
to the Princess of Wales were Mrs. Mary Medow, 
Mrs, Sophia How, Mrs. Jane Smith, Mrs. Bridget 
Carteret, Mrs. Mary How, and Mrs. Mary Howard. 
In 1726 (twenty-seventh ed.) there was the same 
list, only Mrs. Mary How was replaced by Mrs. 
Compton. 

In 1728 (twenty-ninth ed.) the names were Mrs. 
Mary Meadows, Mrs. Bridget Carteret, Mrs, Anne 
Mary Mordaunt, Mrs. Dorothy Dive, Mrs. Ann 
Vane, and Mrs. Mary Fitzwilliam. In 1729 
(thirtieth ed.) the same names appear. In 1735 
(thirty-first ed.) Mrs, Mary Meadows, Mrs. Bridget 
Carteret, Mrs. Dorothy Dives, Mrs. Martha Love- 
lace, Mrs. Anne Pitt, and Mrs. Anne Williams. 

The same names appear in 1736 (thirty-second 
ed.) and in 1737 (thirty-third ed.). In this year 








the queen died; and in the next edition, that 
| printed in 1741 (thirty-fourth ed.), the following 
were the maids of honour to the Princess of Wales: 
Mrs. Charlotte Dive, Mrs. Albinia Selwyn, Mrs, 
Lucy Young, and Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. In 1743 
(thirty-fifth ed.) the names were Mrs, Churlotte 
Dive, Mrs. Albinia Selwyn, Mrs. Lucy Boscawen, 
and Mrs. Elizabeth Granville. Lastly, in 1755 
(thirty-eighth ed.) the names were Mrs. C. Dives 
Mrs. E. Granville, Mrs. Elizabeth Chudleigh, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lawson, Mrs. Catherine Lawson, and 
Mrs. Mary Bridget Mostyn. 

There are in these lists several obvious mistakes 
of spelling. These I have not attempted to correct, 
thinking it better to leave all the names just as 
they were printed by Chamberlayne. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


By the courtesy of Sir William Hardy, Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records, I have seen two 
copies of the above work in his library. The 
earliest of these editions is dated 1669, and is 
called “The Third Edition, Corrected, and much 
Augmented.” The title-page bears the signature 
of “ Henry Bradshawe.” This edition is dedicated 
to the Earl of Carlisle, then Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary to the King of Sweden. The work con- 
sists of 480 pages, “printed by T. N. for John 
Martyn, Printer to the Royal Society, and are to 
be sold at the Sign of the Bell a little without 
Temple-Bar.” The next edition of this work in 
Sir William Hardy’s library consists of two parts. 
On the title-page of the first, a little below ‘‘ The 
First Part,” we read, “ The Seventh Edition, With 
several Additions,” printed in 1673, as mentioned 
by Mr. R. E. Lyyxe. This part has the frontis- 
piece engraved by Faithorne, to which G. F. R. B. 
alludes. I may add that it represents Charles II. 
in his coronation robes, with crown, sceptre, ball, 
&c., attended by an archbishop on the right hand 
and the Lord Chancellor(?) on the left. The 
king is seated on a throne. The first part consists 
of 362 pages, and is dedicated, as also is the 
second part, to Charles If. The second part 
(322 pages) bears, curiously enongh, on its title- 
psge the words, “The Fourth Edition, Corrected, 
and newly Augmented.” The date is again 1673, 
and the “Sign of the Bell” is stated to be (pro- 
bably not with such great accuracy) “in S. Paul’s- 
Church-Yard,” and not “a little without Temple- 
Bar,” as in the edition of 1669 above specified. 
Sir William Hardy possesses several other editions 
of Chamberlayne’s noted work, among others that 
of 1708, which was the first one in which Scotland 
was included, and which Riddell, in his Peerage, 
&e, (vol. i. p. 171), pronounces to be a rare book. 

E. G, A. 


I have a copy of the first edition of this most 
interesting series of volumes: “In the Savoy, 
' Printed by T. N. for John Martyn, and are to be 
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1669.” The author's name does not appear on | 


the title-page, but in the second and third editions, 
both published in the same year (1669), the name 
of Edward Chamberlayne does appear on the title. 
Lowndes probably ascribed the first edition erro- 
neously to the year 1667 from the third edition 
bearing the date 1669. 

Copies of the first edition as above are in the 
British Museum and the Guildhall Library; but 
in neither collection is there a complete set of 
these curious works. Copies of the eleventh and 
thirteenth editions are wanting from the collection 
of the British Museum. The tenth edition was pub- 
lished in 1677 and the twelfth in 1679; the dates 
of the missing years would therefore be 1678 and 
1680 or 1681. In 1682 was published the four- 
teenth edition, but the book did not appear regu- 
larly every year. I have not noticed the portrait 
of King Charles If. by W. Faithorne before the 
sixth edition, but it is possible that it appeared in 
some of the previous editions. After the reign of 


King James IL. much curious matter is omitted. | 
The edition of 1687, the only one published in | 


this reign, contains the portrait of James II., 
and that of 1692 (the seventeenth edition) the por- 
traits of William and Mary. ‘The edition for 1700 
(the nineteenth) contains a fine portrait of Wil- 
liam III. alone, the queen having died since the 
preceding volume appeared. 

Having a very extensive collection of these 
curious books, aud many duplicates, I should be 
very pleased to communicate with any reader of 
“N. & Q.” who algo takes an interest in the biblio- 
graphy ot Ghanhdilenets work, and I shall be very 
glad to exchange duplicate volumes with any gentle- 
man desiring to complete his set. After 1708, when 
the title was changed to Magne Britannie Notitia, 


copies are more frequently to be met with ; but the | 


duodecimo editions are now becoming scarce, and 
a large number of those offered for sale in London 
of late years have left this country, never to 
return, having been purchased for public librarics 
in America. 

That the work was highly popular at the close 
of the seventeenth century may be reasonably 
inferred from the fact that a rival publication, 
entitled The New State of England, appeared in 
1691, and went through many subsequent editions, 
though it was in many respects an inferior work 
to the original Chamberlayne. 

Arruur Irwin Dasent. 

Tower Hill, Ascot. 

Your correspondent Lac will find a complete 
set of Angliw Notitia in the British Museum from 


the first edition, 1669, to the twentieth, 1702. | 
Lists of the royal housebolds and other home | 


appointments are given for the reign of Charles IT., 
generally with salaries attached ; but the names of 
the lower officers are not in all cases filled in, 


I do not think he will find many foreign appoint- 
ments. Narn. J. Hone. 
17, South Villas, Camden Square, N.W. 


Tur Name Ruskin (C6 S. xii. 145).—Surely 
it is much more probable that this word is a com- 
pound of rus=red (Fr, roux) and the diminutive 
ending kin; and if so, Ruskin would=little red- 
head. The French roux was formerly written rus 
and rous (Littré), and has given rise in English to 
the name Russell and to russet, and in French to 
the diminutives used in names, Rosset, Rossel, 
Roussel, and Rousse lle (whence our Russell), 
Rousseau, Rosselet, Rousselet, Rosselin, R yusselin, 
&e. The name Russ occurs six times in the London 
Directory for 1882, and Le Rus(also Ruse and Russe) 
will be found, as a name used in England, in the 
index to Mr. Bardsley’s book. As he says, the form 
| Russe suggests Russian, but he believes it also to 

be a form of rus, red, and I agree with him, as 
Russian settlers in England must at all times, and 
especially centuries ago, have been very rare, whilst 
red-headed men have always been common € nouvh. 
| It is, indeed, true that the ending kin in the 
| case of names is more commonly found added on 
to abbreviated forms of Christian names, as in 
Atkins, Hawkins, Hopkins, Jenkins, Perkins, 
Tomkins, Watkins, and Wilkins, but I cannot 
think of any Christian name of which the abbrevia- 
tion would be Rus or Russ. F. Cuance, 

Sydenham Hill. 


I think James Hannay’s random shot very pro- 
bably hit the mark, and that his suggestion that 
| Ruskin is a corrupted form of Erskine is correct. 

In the Scottish name of Erskine the r is trilled, and 
| if from the old form Ariskine and Areskin (in which 
the name frequently occurs in MSS.) the initial A 
be dropped, the name Ruskin appears at once. 
That the initial A is liable to be thus dropped 
Mr. Hannay’s name is itself an instance ; for the 
original form of this ancient Celtic patronymic is 
| Achanna or Ahanna, There was a branch of the 
family in Kirkcudbright, the Hannays of Rusco, 
but this name has no connexion with Ruskin, being 
the Erse reascagh, a boggy place. 

A. J. M. in his note speaks of the probable 
descent of Thomas Carlyle from the Lords Carlyle 
of Torwood ; he should have said Torthorwald. 

Hersert MaxweL.t. 


Scocnyns (6% §. xii. 148).—See “ Escutcheon” 
in my Etymological Dictionary, especially the 
notice of the word in the Supplement to the second 
edition. Water W. Skear. 


Queen’s House, Greenwicu (6 §, xii. 48).— 
The (ueen’s House at Greenwich still exists. It 
was begun by Anne of Denmark and finished for 
Queen Henrietta Maria, whose name, with the 
| date 1635, appears on the north front. Inigo 
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Jones was the architect. Subsequently to the 
Restoration the house was used as the residence of 
the Ranger of Greenwich Park, on the north side of 
which it stands. It was granted by George III. 
in 1807 to the Royal Naval Asylum, and is 
now the centre building of Greenwich Hospital 
School. 

The old house which stood next to Trinity 
Hospital on the east side was taken down prior 
to 1857. In the seventeenth century it was the 
property of George Boreman, Ezq., from whom 
it passed, by purchase, to the ancestor of Nicholas 
Cooke, Esq., who sold it in 1704 to Sir Ambrose 
Crowley, Alderman of London, from whom it 
passed to the family of his daughter’s husband, the 
Earl of Ashburnham. As a boy I occasionally 
went to the house, and I well remember a large 
tupestried room in which we danced, It was then 
the residence of Crowley Millington, Esq., who has 
now been dead for many years, and whose only 


surviving child married the {present Sir Lyon | 


Playfair. F. H. 
Arpour: Herfour (6" SS. xii. 149).—The 
right doctrine about these words will be found in 
part 
which will soon, I hope, be completed. I think | 
know the results, but I am not going to spoil the 
public appreciation of Dr. Murray's admirable 
work by an anticipatory summary of them. 
Water W. Sxkeart. 


Tae Ssattest Book tx tar Wortip (6 §, 
vi. 265, 316, 378, 524; vii. 79, 118, 253, 298).— 
I quote the following from the Nation (New York), 
No. 1049, Aug. 6, 1885, p. 117 :— 


“Another dwarf book has been discovered, smaller 
than any hitherto known. 
Salinin at Padua in 1878 was vaunted as the emallest 
booklet ever made, but now it appears that two centuries 
and « half earlier (Oct. 15, 1519) the Giunti published at 
Venice an Office of the Virgin only thirty millimetres 
broad by forty-eight high. Such a little book was easily 
lost, and this Tom Thumb has only just come out of his 
hiding-place. The Salmin will cry, ‘Pereant qui ante 
nos nostros libellulos fecerunt.’ This pursuit of little- 
ness must be drawing to an end...... Type cannot be made 
and cannot be handled beyond a certain degree of small- 
ness. The type-setting aud proof-reading of the Salmin 
Dantino was eaid to have ruined some workmen's eyes 
by its microscopic type. A book may be, of course, very 
small by having one short word on a page; we have 
seen such a one which was not more than half as large 
as the Oficiolo della B.M.V. lately discovered ; but such 
a production of the press does not deserve the name of 
book, and nothing that has real reading matter can be 
much more minute than the Giunti volume.” 


Jxo. Crare Hupsoy. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 


Terve (6 §, xi. 368, 391, 492; xii, 135).—It 
should be noted that in the Catholicon Anglicum 
“ A Teme” is glossed temo ; so perhaps in picturing 
the ideal greyhound’s sides we must put the cart 


ii, of Murray’s New English Dictionary, | 


The Dante published by | 


before the horses! Jemo, which in Latin indicated 
the beam of a plough or carriage, as timon, per- 
forms the same function in French. I know not 
whether “a teme” ever came to mean a whole 
waggon in English. If it did, we may understand 
the rhymester to mean that the hound’s ribs should 
show like those of a wain or waggon, or at any rate 
be as well compacted ; if it did not, the curvature 
of some plough beams is sufficiently graceful to 
justify the comparison. The beme, like which the 
animal was to be “ chyned,” next offers itself as a 
subject for consideration ; and there are beams not 
a few to choose from. Sr. Swirniy, 





“ Beauty 1s onLY skin-pDErP” (6% S, xii. 127), 
}—In Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, edited by Mr, 
Morris for the Early English Text Society, p. 81, 
| is the following :— 
| * Pairhood is but a white sack full of dung,—stinking, 
and as a muck-heap be-snewed.’ Which elegant com- 
| parison is evidently a ‘plagiarism’ from 8. Chrysostom, 
| who says: ‘ When thou seest a fair and beautiful person, 
a brave Bonaroba, a bella donna, gue salivam moveat, 
| lepidam puellam ef quam tu facile ames, a comely woman, 
having bright eyes, a merry countenance, a shining lustre 
| in her look, a pleasant grace, wringing thy soul, and 
increasing thy concupiscence ; bethink with thyself that 
it is but earth thou lovest, a mere excrement, which so 
vexeth thee, that thou so admirest, and thy raging soul 
| will be at rest, Take her skin from her face, and thou 
shalt see all loathsomeness under it, that beauty isa 
| superficial skin and bones, nerves, sinews : suppose her 
sick, now reuiled, hoary-headed, old.’” 
| The remainder is unquotable. 

This coarse simile was very often used by the 
old fathers many hundreds of years before Ludo- 
vicus Vives was born or thought of. Benlowe 
uses it at p. 26 of his Theophila, i652. R. R. 

Boston, Lincolnshire. 





Jew Brokers (6S. xi. 488; xii. 34).—From 
| Gentleman’s Magazine, 1776: “ Abraham Paiba 
| died ; one of the twelve Jew brokers.” 

V. I. C. Sara. 


9, The Terrace, Barnes. 


A paragraph in the City Press (Aug. 12) answers 
this query :— 
“Tt is well known that at one period only twelve Jews 
were allowed to act as brokers in the City at the same 
| time. Each of the twelve received a medal, for which 
| he paid 1,200/. As this was a perquisite of the Lord 
Mayor, some interest was naturally excited at the 
( Mansion House when a Jew broker was in a state of 
ill-health, On one occasion, it is said, Mr. Ricardo, 
Jew broker, was taken seriously ill, This was towards 
| the end of October, and if the broker could have arranged 
| for his decease to take place before November 9, the 
| then Lord Mayor would have been a richer man to the 
| extent of 1,200/. The Chief Magistrate inquired every 
| morning how Mr. Ricardo was getting on, but the inquiry 
was not appreciated by a relative, who told the Lord 
| Mayor that his real desire could only be to hear that the 
man was dead. ‘Don’t believe it, Mr. C——; don't 
believe it!’ replied the Lord Mayor. ‘ I would far sooner 
hear that all the other eleven Jew brokers in the City of 
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London were dead than that anything had happened to 
Mr. Ricardo !’” 

To make this statement agree with Mr. Apra- 
HAMs’s, that there were forty Jew brokers in 1753, 
we may perhaps conclude that the restriction to 
twelve related only to money, or bill, brokers, I 
should much wish to know who this ready-spoken 
Lord Mayor was. “ He has wit, this Maupras.” 


J.J. 8. 


Ganeinc; Gare (6™ §. xii, 146).—The form 
gare is Scandinavian (Icel. geiri), whereas gore 
(A.-S. gdra) is English ; see “ Gore” (2) inmy Dic- 
tionary. Generally, the Scandinavian - English 
long « (pronounced as in Eng. bait) answers to 
the modern English long 0. Other examples are 
Scandinavian hale, nay, raid, as compared with the 
true English forms whole, no, and road. Also Sc. 
sair, mair, aith, ghaist, stane, &c., as compared 
with E, sore, &c. Wattrer W. Skear. 


Patm Trees 1x Cuurcuyarps (6 §, xii. 50). 
—Considering the properties which for ages have 
been ascribed to the palm tree, and perhaps justly, 
it will not be difficult to understand why such 
trees should be planted in churchyards. They are, 
like the yew tree and the cedar, evergreens (Semper 
virentes), and hence become an appropriate emblem 
of immortality. And it is said also of them that if 
cut down and their leaves be strewn on the ground, 
they take root, fructify, and in time produce other 
trees of exactly the same kind. In this property, 
therefore, they may be regarded as a fit emblem of 
the resurrection of the body. 

From the Greek word for this tree (otv£) it is 
said the ancients named a fabulous bird, which 
they pretended was to be found in Arabia, and 
that when advanced to the age of five hundred or 
six hundred years, it built a funeral pile of wood 
and aromatic gums, then lighted it with the waft- 
ing of its wings, and thus burnt itself; and that 
from its ashes arose a worm, which in time grows 
up to be a phoenix. 

* Ev'n in its ashes lives its wonted fires.”’ 
Herodotus mentions this legend as he heard it in 
Egypt, but does not appear to give much credit to it: 
Kore be Kal, dAAas OpVvos ipos, TW ol'vopa potveg ; 
€yO pév pov ovk eldov, ef pi) Sov ypadn (ii. ¢. 73). 

Epmunv Trew, M.A. 


Gray. 


Gerarde, in his Herball, ed. 1633, p. 1517, says 
that he could not grow the palm, or date tree, in 
England. These trees, he says, “I haue planted 
many times in my Garden, and haue growne to the 
height of three foot: but the first frost hath nipped 
them in such sort that soone after they perished, 
notwithstanding my industrie by couering them, 
or what else I could doe for their succour.” In 
these churchwardens’ accounts “ palm” may mean 
the yellow flowering sallow. Palsgrave has, “ Palme 
the yelowe that groweth on wyllowes (Chatton).” 





Children in the north of England still call the cat- 
kins of the yellow sallow “ palms,” and these were 
used on the festival of Palm Sunday down to quite 
recent times. An old sermon for “ Dominica in 
Ramis Palmarum” has these words: “ For enche- 
son we haue non olyfe }' bereth grene leues we 
taken in stede of hit hew & palmes with, & beroth 
abowte in procession, & so bis day we callyn palme 
sonnenday ” (Hampson’s Medii ivi Kal.). With 
here means willow. The catkins of the yellow 
sallow have some resemblance to the fruit and 
flowers of the date-palm. The object of planting 
these so-called palms in churchyards thus becomes 
clear. See a good article on Palm Sunday in 
Chambers’s Book of Days, i. 395. See also the 
word “ Palm” in Easther’s Huddersfield Glossary, 
8S. UO. Appr. 
Sheffield. 


Is it not probable that the yew is the palm tree 
referred to in the memorandum given by your 
correspondent? ‘The following passage is corro- 
borative of this view:— 

“Some have thought that the yew was planted in 
churchyards for the purpose of supplying branches on 
Palm Sunday. In the place of the palm we have had to 
be content with the use of willow or yew, In consequence 
of this we find the yew still called palm in some places— 
a name also applied to the willow for the same reason, 
In the churchwardens’ accounts of Woodbury, in Devon- 
shire, we find a note, dated about a bundred years ago 
(in 1775), which informs us‘ That a yew or palm tree 
was planted in the churchyard, ye south side of the 
church, in the same place where one was blown down by 
the wind a few days ago.” ”’—The Rev. Hilderic Friend, 
Flowers and Flower-Lore, p. 588, ed. 1884. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 

What evidence have we that the tree of 1709 
was atrue Oriental palm? Those who have per- 
spired in the palm house at Kew may well have 
misgivings as to the existence of this alleged palm 
tree through one English winter. A. H. 


Doubtless to furnish boughs to be blessed and 
carried in procession on Palm Sunday. Various 
trees were so used, and called palms. See Ripon 
Chapter Acts, 334 note (Surtees ete oP, 


Winterton, Doncaster, 


Waar (6% §. xii. 147).— Wray, reay, ray, or 
vrat, as 2 component of local names, is not 
confined to Yorkshire, being widely spread 
over the area of Scandinavian occupancy. Thus, 
in addition to the Yorkshire names cited by your 
correspondent, we have Elleray, Dockray, and Reay 
in the Lake District; Wray Beck and Wray Bridge 
in Lincolnshire; Reay in Scotland; Vraaby and 
Vraa in Denmark. As a substantival component 
of local names wray or ray signifies a nook or 
corner (angulus); as an adjectival component 
it means crooked (angularis) It appears in 
the modern Danish vraa, a corner, a hiding 
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! 
place, and in the Old Norse rd (vré), a cabin. | 
In the Lowland Scotch dialect the word wra, a 
hiding place, continued in use as late as the 
sixteenth century. In Mceso-Gothic vraikvs is 
used by Ulphilas to translate the Greek oxoAws, 
crooked. In modern English we have survivals in 
the words wry, awry (=on wry), and the name of 


the wryneck. Cf. Fick, vol. vii. p. 308; Streat- 
feild, Lincolnshire and the Danes, p. 253; Fer- 


guson, Northmen in Cumberland, p. 39. 
Isaac TaYtor. 

Rooks 1n Irary (6% S, xi. 169, 298, 449; xii. 
37).—On a question which concerns Italian orni- 
thology it might be supposed that the evidence of 
Italian ornithologists would be cited. As hitherto 
this has not been done, allow me to supply the fol- 
lowing extracts :— 

* Questa specie [ Corrus frugilequs, i. ¢., the rook) é@ 
molto co mune in italia durante l’inverno. Nel novembre 
arrivano i Corvi in branchi numerosissimi, che giungono 
fino in Sardegna, Sicilia e Malta; si trattengono nelle 
praterie,e nei campi coltivati fino al marzo ed all’ aprile, 
e quindi ripartono per regioni pili settentrionali. Ma 
sembra che qualche coppia nidifichi anche in Italia; 
non in Toscana, ove il Savi afferma che durante l’estate 
non se ne vede neppure un individuo, ma nel Modenese 
(Dederlein), nel Veneto, in Lombardia, e forsche anche 
in Piemonte; in Lombardia il Bettoni lo dice piuttosto 
raro, ma lasserzione non deve esser esatta, mentre da 
quanto dice il Balsamo-Crivelli pare che sia comune 
anche Ja durante l inverno.”"—Fauna d'Italia : Uccellt, 
per Tommaso Salvadori, p. 172. 


The reference to Savi in the above extract is to his 
Ornitologia Toscana (tom. i. pp. 118-20), published 
in 1827. In what may be considered the second 
edition of that work, published after his death by 
his son, the passages are repeated as follows:— 

oe Dusate estate non si vede in Toscana nep pur uno 
di questi Corvc. Nel novembre cominciano ad arrivare 
a branchi, e ben presto una cosi gran quantita se ne 
stabilisce nelle nostre pianure, che a nuvole vedonsi tra- 
versare per l'aria, e degli interi pratie campi ne diven- 
gono nereggianti. Tutto il tempo che restano fra noi, 
cioé fin all’ aprile, restano uniti in branchi, e pure in 
branchi ritornano verso il Settentrione Cori nella 
nostra p'anura, poco dopo le ventitre ore italiane, se ne 
vedono de’ numerosi branchi volando al una mediocre 
altezza, e che dagli oliveti dei monti di Calci, d’Asciano, 
Corliano, ec., vauno a pasar la notte nella Regia Bandita 
di San Rossore, facendo un viaggio di sette od otta 
migl a.” —Ornitologia Ital.ana, Opera Postuma del Prof. 


Comm. Paolo Savi, vol. i. pp. 250-52, Firenze, 1873, 

As to “the Borghese Rookery in Rome” men- 
tioned by one of your contributors, it would be 
well to have the statement corroborated by « 
qualified ornithologist, as its existence seems to 
have been unknown to the eminent authorities 


out the source of his information, viz., 


“of an evening flying round and settling on the 
Villa Medici” be daws? Rooks seldom sit on 
buildings, at least in England. 
Atrrep Newron. 
Magdalene College, Cambridge. 


Caucus (6 §S, xi. 309, 451; xii. 54).—I suspect 
that Mr. TromBu.z is right after all. I can point 
Capt. Jobn 
Smith’s Works. At p. 347 of Arber’s edition we 
find a notice of “their Elders called Caweawwas- 
soughes,” where he is speaking of the Indians of 
Virginia, At p. 377 he says that caucorouse (not 
cockarouse) means “ captain.” The date is 1607-9, 

Wa rer W. Sxkear. 


Batpwin De Betun, Eart or tue Iste or 
Wicur (6 8. xii. 48, 155).—He certainly was 
Earl of Albemarle in right of his wife the Countess 
Hawise, whose third and last husband he was, 
According to the Chronicon Roffense (Cott. MS. 
Nero, D. ii.) he died fighting in the Holy Land, in 
1241. He was buried in Meaux Abbey. I have 
always supposed the name to be Béthune, though 
the chroniclers usually spell it Betun. But are 
there two Baldwins, or one ? and, if two, which of 
them (he who died in 1212, or in 1241) was the 
husband of Hawise de Blois, and the father of Alice, 
Countess of Pembroke, and of Constance Eston! 

HERMENTRUDE, 


fuyminc Crarters (6 §S. xii. 84).—The 
charter of Athelstan to St. Wilfrid of Ripon is :— 


“ Wyt all that es and es gan 
That ik King Adelstan 
As given als frelith as [ may 
And to the capitel of Seint Wilfrai 
Of my free devotion 
Thair pees at Rippon 
On ilke side the kyrke a mile 
For all ilk deedes and yike ayyle 
And within thair kyrke yate 
At the stan that Grithstole hate. 
Within the kyrke dore and tha quare 
Thair have pees for les and mare. 
Iikan of this stedes sal huve pees 
Of Frodmortel and ils deedes 
That thair don is, Tol, Tem, 
With iron and with water deme, 
And that the land of Seint Wilfrai 
Of alkyn geld fre sal be ay. 
At nai nan at langes me to 
In thair Herpsac sal have at do 
And for ik will at thai be save 
I will at thai alkyn freedome have : 
And in all thinges be als free 
As hert may thinke, or eygh may see 





above quoted, and mistakes are so often made in 

such a matter, the «:.ds “rook” and “ crow” in 

ordinary English being almost interchangeable. 

Witness 

“the _— winter’ d crow that leads the clanging rookery 
1ome 


of Locksley Hall, Or can the birds which are seen 


At te power of a kinge 
Masts make free anythynge. 
And my seale have I sat therto 
For I will at no man it undo.” 
Blount, Law Dict., s.v, “ Frodmorte},” 


from 


Dugd., Mon, vol, i, p. 172 b, old ed, 


The same king, in his charter to the shrine of 
| St. John of Beverley, recites :— 
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“ That give I God and seint John, Beverley and of Ripon. They are printed in the 
po panes ad ohana hee Monasticon, and the latter, in three varying ver- 
To uphold his minstre weel : a oe Memorials of Ripon, i, 90 (Surtees 

Tha four threve (be Heven kinge) Society). J. T. F. 

Of ilka plough of Estriding.” Winterton, Doncaster. 
Lbid., s.v, “ Throwe of Corn.” [Messrs. E. Ranxpoupn and T. Forster supply the 
/Ethelstan seems to have had a predilection for — we John of Gaunt quoted by the Rev. EB, 
MARSHALL, | 





metrical charters, for there is also the following | 
to St. John of Beverley :— Mevsrs (6 §, xii, 49, 93).—In Yorkshire the 


“ T, if man be cald of limes or lif, word is smoutes. The “runs” of the hares many 
Or men challenges lond in strif, | of your readers may have seen round holes in the 
Fee ee eek hedges which hares make to run through, In Danish 
Ibid., s.v. Writ.” | We have smutte, an opening or passage ; Sw. D. 

A common form of attestation to a charter was | a ee ae Rnonacunt. 
this :— This word occurs in The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
“ And in witness that this is sooth - “T'll enter my muse”; and there it evidently has 
1 bite the wax with my wang tooth. the same meaning as musit in Venus and Adonis: 


Tbid., s.v. “ Wang.” 
There is the following charter of John of Gaunt, 
probably by will, as it is said to be still preserved 
ctors’ C — » . oe 
- Doctors’ oe A Perrect Vater (6 §S. xii. 88, 139).—The 
I, John of Gaunt, ; : — 
saying attributed to Charles II. by Macaulay seems 


Do give and do grant > : 
Unto Roger Rurgoyne to have been proverbial. Dryden, in the preface to 


“ The many musits through the which he goes,” 


It means an opening in a covert. C. M. I. 


And the heirs of his loyne Fables Antient and Modern, says, “The nature of 
Both Sutton and Potton a preface is rambling, never wholly out of the way, 
Until the world's rotten, nor in it.” ~ 2 Bewee 
Beauties of Engl and Wales,“ Be ifurdshire,” ‘i r si 
vol. i. p. 76, Lond., 1801. Sir Tromas More: nis Prace or Burian 


Since writing the above, I have made my refer- | (g% §. xij, 110).—It has never, I believe, been 
ence to “ N. & Q,,” and find that there are notices | satisfactorily proved that the body of Sir Thomas 
of metrical charters, with several of these printed | More, which was buried in the Tower chapel after 
at full length, in 3°¢ S. xii. 33, 175, 259; 4S. | his execution on July 6, 1535, was ever removed 
xii, 69, 170, 339, 395, 436; 5™ S. i. 157, 217, 337, | from that resting-place. It is well known that 
as to which I would observe that 259 is incorrectly | Margaret Roper, his daughter, became possessed of 
entered in both the index to the volume and the | his head, which ultimately received sepulture at 
General Index as 209, and that Pror.Skeat shows, | Canterbury. There is a monument to the Chan- 
in 5" §. i. 217, that the charter printed at p. 157 | cellor’s memory in old Chelsea Church, near the 
of the same volume, as one from William the Con- | tomb prepared by himself to receive his own re- 
queror, is “a ridiculous forgery.” This forms an | mains and those of his two wives ; but there seems 
answer to Mr. W. P. Baiipon’s query as tO 8] no evidence to fix the date or establish the fact of 
known instance of forgery in such charters. the transfer of his mutilated body from the Tower. 

Epwarp Marsuatt, The statement rests upon the authority of Aubrey’s 

In Dugdale’s Monasticon, ii. 129, there is a| gossipy Lives of Eminent Men, Weever’s Funeral 
thyming charter of King Ethelstan granting | Monuments, and Anthony a W ood. The question 
special privileges to the shrine of St. John at | is discussed at some length in Faulkner's Chelsea, 
Beverley. ‘This and another, granting in a like | vol. i. p. 115, and in Bell’s Notices of the Historic 
manner certain privileges to the “ capitell of Saint | Persons buried in the Tower, p. 87. _ 3oth these 
Wilfrai,” are printed in Kemble’s Codex Diplo-| judicious writers decide the question in the 
maticus, ii. 186-189, being Nos. ecclix. and ecelx. | negative. 

It is almost superfluous to add that Kemble marks Thomas More, who wrote the life of his great- 
them with an asterisk as spurious in their present grandfather during the reign of Charles I., never 
form. See Freeman's Norman Conquest, iv. 291 | seems to have heard of this asserted removal of the 
and the notes, for some remarks on the Beverley body. His words are :— 
grant, which the author “ suspects to be a legendary “His head was putt upon London-bridge where as 
version of an earlier one in Kaldred’s time.” trayters heads are sett up upon poles; his bodie was 

W. E. Bucktey buried in the Chappell of S. J’eter which is in the Tower, 
2 in the bellfrie, or as some say, as one entreth into the 

Your correspondent does not mention the well- | vestry neare unto the bodie of the holie Martyr Bishopp 
known rhyming charters attributed to Athelstane, | /“‘sher.” 
and purporting to be granted to the churches of} It is strange that if the body had been removed 
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the younger More never mentions it, and stranger 
still that Sir Thomas More’s dutiful daughter 
Margaret should have allowed the head of her 
father to lie separate from his body if the latter 
had been transferred to the family tomb in Chelsea 
Church. See also Lysons’s Environs of London, 
ii. 53, and Pennant’s London, iv. 230. 
J. MASKELL. 


Mr. Eyston, of Hendred, might well doubt as to 
the actual burial-place of his ancestor. There is 
little doubt, however, but that More’s brave daugh- 
ter Margaret Roper contrived to procure the head 
after it had been exposed for fourteen days on 
London Bridge. In the life of More by his great- 
grandson T. More, the head is said to have been 
bought by Margaret after it had remained some 
months on a pole. But the body and Bishop 
Fisher’s body also were buried in the chapel of 
St. Peter ad Vincula, Therefore no part would be 
buried at Chelsea, as Aubrey reports the trunk to 
have been. Aubrey would go largely by hearsay. 
More died very poor, and it is more than likely 
that the Tower received the body. 

The Latin epitaph at Chelsea was written by 
More himself, and how that got set upon a slight 
monument in Chelsea Church I do not know. But 
Cunningham recounts that Sir John Lawrence 
renewed it at his own cost (about 1644, says 
Timbs, Romance Lon., i. 58). In 1833 it was 
again restored by subscription. This has, no doubt, 
made the story live on. 

Margaret Roper was cited before the Council, 
and maintained her right to the head of her 
father; after which she kept it by her in a leaden 
case, and had it buried with her—in her arms—in 
the chapel of St. Dunstan, Canterbury. This is 
nearly certain, for it is said to have been seen 
there in 1715, and once again since. 

There is the same doubt about Raleigh, only in 
his case the doubt is about the head. The trunk 
was certainly interred near the altar in the chancel 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster. Lady Raleigh 
had the head put in a leather bag, and conveyed 
it from the scaffold in a mourning coach, She 
lived twenty-nine years after, and is supposed to 
have had it buried with her at West Horsley, in 
Surrey. 

Loftie, in his somewhat “dashing” History of 
London, vol. ii., says More’s monument has been 
twice “ improved,” and that where the old epitaph 
referred to his persecution of heresy a blank has 
been left, “just the kind of evasion one can 
imagine the straightforward Chancellor would him- 
self have particularly disliked.” Certainly the 
inscription should have been kept in its entirety, 
but equally sure is it that the Chancellor would not 
have boasted any longer in persecuting for heresy 
if he could have foreseen the massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew. C. A. Warp, 

Haverstock Hill, 





According to most notices of the Tower of 
London, Sir Thomas More was buried in the 
chapel of St. Peter there after his execution, and 
the tomb erected at Chelsea Church by him only 
served as a burial-place for his first and second wives, 
I have not got Mr. Doyne Bell’s book on the Tower 
chapel to refer to, but think he mentions in it the 
position of the body of Sir Thomas More. 

B. F. Scanvetr. 

British Ampassapors In France (6" §. xii. 
169).—The following appointments of ambassadors 
to France are taken from Haydn’s Book of Dignities 
(1851), p. 77: Sir Charles Stuart (afterwards 
Lord Stuart de Rothesay), envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary ad int., June 4, 1814; the 
Right Hon.fCharles Bagot (afterwards Sir Charles), 
minister plenipotentiary, July 11; Arthur, Duke 
of Wellington, ambassador, Aug. 8; Lord Fitzroy 
Henry Somerset, minister plenipotentiary, Jan. 18, 
1815; Sir Charles Stuart again ambassador ad 
int. This extract will, I think, answer both of 
J. J. W. W.’s questions. G. F. R. B. 


The Austrian Ambassador referred to in the 
second query was Charles, Lord Stewart. Lord 
Charles Stewart he never was, since his own barony 
dated before his father’s marquisate of Londonderry, 
to which he himself at last succeeded. 

C. F. 8. W. 


[Miss Emity Coxe obliges with the same information.) 


MaGpDALeN AS THE Name or a Boar (6™ §, 
xii. 47, 136, 175).—La Madeleine is a common 
name for a fishing-boat in France, where almost all 
fishing-boats are called by ecclesiastical names. 

D. 

I remember seeing, in July, 1872, at anchor in 
Honfleur harbour, a fishing-boat named L’Etre 
Supréme, H, DELEVINGNE. 

Ealing. 


“Tne Art or Boox-Kerrina” (6" §, xii. 88, 
135).—I have just come across this poem in the 
Mirror for July 10, 1830, quoted there from the 
Monthly Magazine. It extends to thirty-one 
verses of four lines each, Joun Patcuine. 

Brighton, 


This poem is by Laman Blanchard, and is to 
be found in his works, p. 233, London, Chatto 
& Windus, 1876. Ropert Guy. 

The Wern, Pollokshaws, N.B. 


Tuever Famity (6™ §. xi. 487; xii. 31).— 
There is living in Boston, U.S.A., a Dr. David 
Thayer, who is descended from one Richard Thayer, 
of Thornbury, in Gloucestershire. This Richard 
and a Robert Thayer (both from Thornbury) settled 
in Braintree, Mass., U.S.A., but the relationship 
(if any) between Richard and Robert is not known. 
Richard Thayer was made a freeman in America in 
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1640. Descent from this Richard Thayer to Dr. 
David Thayer has been traced. C. H. R. 


Quest Men : Joun Stansrietp (6 §S., xii. 88). 
—The following passage from Cowel’s Interpreter 
of Law Terms, ed. 1701, will explain to your 
correspondent the former part of his query:— 

“ Sidemen alias Ques(men, Be those that are Yearly 
chosen, according to the Custom of every Parish, to assist 
the Church-wardens in the Inquiry and Presenting such 
Offenders to the Ordinary, as are punishable in the 

jourt Christian. See Synodales Testes.” 
Cf. also, sud “ (Juestman,” Nares’s Glossary. 
F, C. Birxseck Terry. 

There is a full account of questmen in Hook's 
Church Dictionary under “ Churchwarden.” 

H. 8. W. 


Five Acts 1n A Pray (6 §. xii. 29, 139).—No 
wonder Mr. C. A. Warn is a little heretical in the 
matter of Shakespeare, as he classes Seneca’s plays 
among comedies, which they certainly are not: 
“ His [Terence’s] comedies are, I think, all in five 
acts, and Seneca’s also,” b. J. W. 


Tue Two Botrons on tue Back or your 
Coat (6 S. xii. 148).—Two or three years ago 
appeared in some periodical a paper “ On Evolution 
in Dress ” (or with some such title), contributed by 
one of the Darwins. In this, I am told, it is stated 
that the two buttons are a survival of the buttons 
on the back of the riding-coat of the last century, 
which were occasionally used to button up the coat 
tails. Iam unable to verify this statement, and 
shall be obliged by a reference to the periodical in 
which the paper appeared. Cc. M. I 

Heacham Hall, Norfolk, 


I venture to differ from your editorial note as to 
the origin of these. The practice of wearing a 
sword slung from the waist-belt is comparatively 
recent; formerly the sword-belt crossed the right 
shoulder, as it is still worn in the Highland uni- 
form ; and much better it is so. Were not the two 
buttons for looping back the skirts of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century coats ? 

Hersert MAxwe tt. 


Your note is at variance with the explanation of 


Bratawaite Famity (6" §. xii. 149).—The 
Col. Braithwaite mentioned by GeneraL Stusns 
was father of General Sir John Braithwaite (born 
in 1739), who was created a baronet in 1802 (see 
Burke’s Extinct Baronetage, p. 80). His wile’s 
name was Silvia Cole, of Amsterdam. Burke says 
that he was killed on board the Baltic merchant- 
man in an engagement off Sicily (? Scilly) with a 
Spanish privateer. The baronetcy became extinct 
on the death of the second baronet, in 1809, not 
s.p., a8 Burke says, but leaving an only daughter, 
who married a gentleman of the name of Robinson. 
The widow of the last baronet married secondly 
Newton Dickenson, of Syston Court. 

Silvia Cole (Mrs. Braithwaite) left one son (the 
first baronet) and two daughters. The younger 
daughter married, 1766, Robert Armitage, of Ken- 
sington, and was mother of Whaley Armitage, of 
Coole, co. Louth, and of Moraston, near Ross. In 
the Armitage pedigree (Burke’s Landed Gentry, 
second ed., p. 22) it is stated that Silvia Cole was 
a descendant of the Coles of Colchester. Silvia 
Cole’s second marriage to the Rev. John Win- 
stanley is not mentioned in any pedigree I havo 
seen. I cannot give the name of her grandfather, 

Siema. 


Gent. Mag., April, 1761, announces the marriage 
of Capt. Braithwaite to Miss Brown, and July, 
1799, the death of Mrs. Winstanley, mother of 
General Braithwaite, at Chelsea, 

N. J. Hone. 


17, South Villas, Camden Square, N.W. 


PreceDENCE OF Kincpoms (6™ §S. xii. 89).— 
In reference to Cyprus being connected with 
England I would remark that the island was 
taken from Isaac Comnenus in 1191 by Richard I. 
of England, and given by him a few years later 
to Guy of Lusignan on condition of renouncing 
his claim to the title “ King of Jerusalem”; it 
subsequently came into the power of the Venetians, 
and was taken from them by the Turks in 1571, 
at which time Queen Elizabeth claimed it; at 
her funeral the arms of the island (Barry of ten 
arg. and az., over all a lion rampant gu., crowned 
or) were carried amongst others; they are also 
displayed upon the west side of her tomb in 
Westminster Abbey. The shields on the tomb 





coat-tail buttons which I have generally heard. 
Were they not used to button back the skirts of | 
the long frock coats formerly worn by gentlemen? | 
The corresponding button-holes or loops were at 
the corners of the said skirts. J. M., Jun. 


Were not the two buttons at the back of the 
coat formerly used to button back the skirts of a 
long overcoat when walking? Unless I am mis- 
taken the French soldier’s overcoat is made to be 
used in this manner to the present day, and the 
part that was formerly turned back now forms the 
facing, Joun Gras, SanpEMAN, 





| engraved, 


were carved by Maximilian Pontram from direc- 
tions of William Camden, Clarencieux, and in 
the Vetusta Monumenta Camden’s drawings ara 
This would certainly give Salter a 
good reason for including Cyprus under England. 
T. Forster. 

Colchester. 

The second Council of Constance was 1183, and 
I do not know when it closed. But about 1190 
Richard I. took Cyprus, and in 1191 gave it to 
Guy de Lusignan. So that probably the priestly 
historian included Cyprus as being under English 
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control at the time he wrote. It remained in the 

Lusignan family till the Turks took it in 1570. 

Cyprus would be quite as much English as Grecia 

would be German. C,. A. Warp. 
Haveretock Hill. 


Sire Wittiam Puarrs’s Parents (5" §. iv. 329). 
—The ** Book of Eastern Claims,” an invaluable 
manuscript compendium of our local estates and 
families, which I am annotating with a view to | 
future publication, answers the above query as to 
names :— 

(1715) * Dame Mary Phips Exect™* & Legatee to his 
Ex’ S* W" Phips Knt Dec* claimes [ here follows the 
description of land in the present town of Phipsburg] as 
by deed from Jo" white & Mary his wife formerly the 
wife of James Phips of Kennebeck Dec* dated Octor 4" 
1679.” 

This James Phips was a gunsmith, and was reported 
to have come from Bristol, England, bringing with 
him his wife and a part of his children; but Sir 
William, his son, was born on this side in 1650. 
Wituiam M, Sarcent, A.M, 
Portland, Me., U.S. 


BaGatTewce (6™ §, xi. 87, 175, 276, 352).—The 
earliest literary allusion to this game that I can 
find is in Hone’s tract, Non mi Ricordo, which was 
published in 1820 ; “ What is your favourite game? 
Bag-at-L—.” It is evident that the game was in 
vogue at the time, or the allusion would not have 
been understood by the public whom Hone and 
Cruikshank addressed. There is another reference 
to the king’s fondness for the game in a con- 
temporary broadside, headed The Depraved Hus- 
band :— 

*““T gaw him at Jersey when he ought to have been at 
Brunswick ; I saw him at the dice box when there was a } 
peradise in his own dwelling ; I saw him attend to the 
chance of the main, but leave the main chance to shift for 
itself ; he considered his wife a bagatelle, to be shut up at 
pleasure.” 

This apparently alludes to the foldin 
bagatelle table. \ 





g lid of a 
; Pp 

“Caitpe Row.axydD TO THE DARK TOWER 
came” (6™ 8. ix. 87; xii. 133).—We may expect 
to find all that can be said in connexion with this 
famous fragment of ballad verse in Prof. Child’s 
maynificent work The English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, now in course of publication, a work com- 
bining wide and accurate scholarship with an en- 
thusiasm proper to such researches, Three parts, 
of the eight of which the work is to consist, have 
been issued, each containing about two hundred 
and fifty pages, large size. Eighty-two traditional 
ballads have been given, with their various ver- 
sions and their foreign relations. 

Norvau Ciyne, 
Aberdeen. 


“Break no squares” (6% §, xii. 86).—Mr. 





Lovepay may be glad to know that Uriah Heep, 


of “umble” memory, informed David Copperfield, 
on a certain occasion, that there were “ no squares 
broke” between himself and Mr. Wickfield. 

A. Mippusetoy, M.A. 


Rayminec Propnecy (6 §S. xii. 109, 158).— 
The Architect for August 7 contained the follow- 
ing: — 

« A stone has been discovered in the church at Ober. 
emmel, in the province of Tréves, bearing the following 
inscription -— 

*Wird cinst uns Ostern Marcus bringen 

Antonius uns Lob der Pfingsten singen 

Johannes das Frohnieichnams-Rauchfass echwingen 

So wird die Welt von Webgeechrei erklingen.’”’ 

E, Gustuorre, 

Sheffield. 


I wonder if G. B. N. could oblige readers with a 
more distinct reference to the works of Nostradamus 
than he has given for the quatrain commencing,— 

“ Quand Georges Dieu crucifera.” 
The lines are usually of ten syllable measure; this 
is but eight. It is not given, I believe, in the 
collected prophecies of Nostradamus by Garen. 
ciéres, nor, as I think, in other editions, 
C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


“ Goiuiver’s Travets,” First Epition (6" §, 
xi. 367, 431).—Two issues of the first edition 
appear to have been published in 1726, one with 
separate paging to each book (A), the other with 
continuous paging throughout each volume (B). 
I have a copy of each issue, and I believe A to be 
what your correspondent Mr. Janez Browne calls 
the “ true first edition,” for the following reason. 
The six maps in both issues are numbered “ Plate 
J. Part I. Page I.”; “ Plate IL. Part li. Page 1”; 
“Plate III. Part ITI. Page 1.”; “Plate ITIL 
Part III. Page 39”; “Plate V. Part IIf. 
Page 74”; “Plate VI. Part IIIT. Page I.” Now 
if B had been the first issue, it is obvious that the 
maps accompanying parts ii. (Brobdingnag) and 
iv. (Houyhnhnms) would have been marked ac- 
cording to the pages they respectively faced, and 
not as Page I. in each case. This only suits A, 
and T believe that when that issue was exhausted, 
and B was printed off, the publisher forgot or 
omitted to have the paging altered on the plates. 
I may also add that there is a fresh series of 
signatures to each part. 

Me. Jutian MArsHAtw’s copy appears to con- 
sist of vol. i. of B and vol. ii. of A. The follow- 
ing is the collation of my copy of the first issue : 
Vol. I. Portrait of Gulliver, General Title, General 
Contents and Publisher to the Reader, three 
leaves ; Title-page and Contents of Part [., two 
leaves; Map; Voyage to Lilliput, pp. 1-148; 
Title-page and Contents of Part IL. three leaves ; 
Map ; Voyage to Brobdingnag, pp. 1-164. Vol. II. 
Title-page ; Contents of Part IIL, two leaves; 
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Map ; Voyage to Laputa, pp. 1-154; Title-page 

and Contents of Part 1V., four leaves; Map; 

Voyage to the Houyhnhnms, pp. 1-199. So far 

as my experience goes, issue A is the rarer of the 

two. W. F. Priveavx. 
Calcutta, 


AutHuors oF (uorations WanrteD (6™ §,. xi. 
509).— 

* How shall I know thee ?” 

Longfellow, in a poem of which I have but an indis- 
tinct recollection, tells a bereaved mother that she will 
“never more behold her” daughter “ asa child "— 

** For when with transports wild 
Within thine arms thou shalt again enfold her 
She will not be a child,” 
This drew forth from some American poetess (I think 
Mra. Sigourney) a very beautiful rejoinder :— 
“0 say not so! How shall J know my darling, 
If changed her form, and veiled with shining hair! 
If since her flight hath grown my starling, 
How shall I know her there?” 
The metre here does not correspond with G. G. G.'s quo- 
tation, but the idea is the same. G. L. F. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

The Phainomena or Heaven! y Displa y of Aratos, Done 
into English Verse by Robert Brown, Jun., F.S.A. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

In rendering into English verse the datwipeva of 

Aratus, the Greek poet and physician, Mr. Brown 

is carrying out his former studies on the sun, the moon, 

and the stars in previous works, respectively named 

The Great Dionysiak Myth, The Unicorn, The Myth of 

Kirké, The Law of Kosmic Order, and Eudanus: River 

ond Constellation. Mr. Brown is a firm believer in the in- 

fluence of anthropomorphic and other analogies upon the 
mind of man. These theories there is no call here to dis- 
cuss. Mr. Brown renders into blank verse the elegant if 
monotonous poem of the astronomer. With the trouble 
that Aratus and his predecessor Eudoxus have given the 
scientific astronomer the translator is not greatly con- 
cerned. With Delambre, in the Jistory of Avxcient 

Astronomy, whom in a note he cites, he holds that 

neither Eudoxus nor Aratus was himself a close observer 

or did more than chronicle observations made by his 
predecessors. That the views then held were derived 
from the Egyptians will scarcely be doubted. Aratus 
himself held that the constellation figures with which 
he dealt were of unknown antiquity. 
“Some man of yore 

A nomenclature thought of and devised, 

And forms sufficient found.” 

With the Atoonptia of Aratus, usually printed with the 
Patvopeva as one poem, Mr. Brown, who regards the 
two works as distinct, does not meddle, He dwells 
upon the reverent character of the work, which has 
always attracted attention, and of course refers to the 
allusion to it of St. Paul. The curious illustrations, to 
which, probably, the poem owes its preservation, are 
reproduced, and some highly erudite notes and a copious 
index are appended. An arduous task could scarcely 
be accomplished in more scholarly or satisfactory 
fashion. 





AN exceptionally interesting number of the Fortnightly | 
supplies, among other contentr, an estimate by the editor 


of Lord Houghton, a paper on Ralph Waldo Emerson 
by Mr. W. L. Courtney, a second on “ Norway of To- 
day” by Mr. Wm, Archer, and a disquisition by Mr. 
Burnand on “Councils and Comedians.”—Along with 
many political articles in the Nineteenth Century appear 
one or two of general interest, such as “ An Episode of 
the Armada,” by Lord Ducie; and “ Vittoria Colonna,” 
by Mr. H. 8. Wilson. An account of Thibet is also 
supplied by Mr. Charles H. Lepper.—‘‘ Rural Roads” 
in Macmillan’s describes a drive through Newbury and 
Banbury, from the north-west corner of Hampshire to 
the south-west corner of Lincolnshire. and has some of 
the qualities of Cobbetts Rural Rides, by which 
evidently it has been suggested. The new National 
Gallery at Amsterdam is described. The building 
itself is condemned, as resembling the least happy ven- 
tures of the Neo-Gothic school in England. “The 
Baths of Casciani in July” and “ The Windward Isles” 
are also dealt with.—All the Year Round has some 
Florida sketches, an account of Frank Buckland, and 
some further *“ Chronicles of English Counties.”’ — 
Notes and queries occupy a large space in Red Dragon. 
—Time has an interesting genealogical paper on the 
“‘ History of the House of Cavendish,’ and ‘* Memoirs 
of Ningpo,” by C. F. Gordon Cumming.—Under the 
title of “ The Poor Collector,” suggestive of a story, Mr. 
P, G. Hamerton gives in Longman's some sensible advice 
to people who with small means seek to acquire collec- 
tions of books, pictures, and the like.—In the Auglish 
/llustvrated Mr. Bernard H. Becker's description of 
“ China- Making at Stoke-on-Trent ” is illustrated by Mr, 
A. Morrow, and the description by Mr. Samuel H. Miller 
of the “Great Fen” is copiously and characteristically 
illustrated by Mr. Macbeth, A.R.A.—Walford’s Anti- 
quartan gives continuations of the Rev. J. Maskell’s 
* William Thynne, Chaucer's First Editor,” Mr. Cor- 
nelius Walford’s “ History of Gilds,” and Mr, James 


Greenstreet’s ‘“‘ England in 1689.” A paper by the 
editor is entitled “With John Milton at Chalfont 
St. Giles.""—The Rev. J. Crofts writes in the Gentleman's 


on “ Colour Music,” and Mr. Henry M. Trollope on “ Life 
in the Bastille.’"—To the 7heatre Mr. Austin Brereton 
contributes an interesting and in part archwological 
paper on “ Theatrical Richmond.” 


Mr. W. Ditke.—One of the oldest contributors to 
“N.& Q.” has passed away by the death, at the age of 
ninety, of one who signed now “ W. D.” and now by his 
full name, and who often wrote of Peninsular and other 
matters. Mr. W. Dilke was the son of Charles Went- 
worth Dilke (1742-1824), and only and younger brother 
of Charles Wentworth Dilke the critic. He was, conse- 
quently, the uncle of Sir C. Wentworth Dilke, Bart., M.P., 
and great-uncle of the present Sir Charles W. Dilke. 
His father and brother were great friends of Keats, and 
he himself, who was of Keats's ave, knew and remem- 
bered the poet extremely well. During his last visit to 
London, a month ago, Mr, W. Dilke took Mr. 8, Colvin 
to see the house at Wentworth Place, Hampstead, where 
Keats and he had lived together. The father of Mr. W. 
Dilke and of Mr. C, W. Dilke the critic was a clerk in 
the Admiralty, who had been detailed for duty at Ports- 
mouth during the great war. He afterwards lived at 
Chichester, where Mr. W. Dilke himself resided for 
a very great number of years, and where he is to be 
buried by the side of his father and mother in the 
cathedral cloisters. Mr. W. Dilke was a commissary in 
the Peninsula and had the Peninsular medal. He 
remembered vividly the battles from 1811 to 1814. In 
181], his godfather being chief clerk of the Foreign 
Office, he, though only a boy of fifteen, was trusted with 
a Forcign Office “ bag,” containing a present of diamonds 
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from the Prince Regent to the King of Portugal ; and he 
may be confidently stated to have outlived any other 
King’s Foreign Service Messenger of 1811. In 1814, 
during the advance of the Duke of Wellington into 
France, he was left in charge of an exposed store depot 
on the Garonne and went through many adventures. 
After serving in America, he returned to England in 
1815, in Waterloo week, and was at once ordered to 
Paris, which he reached before the allied sovereigns 
after a dangerous ride, and had to make arrangements 
for the entry. He served in Paris throughout the whole 
duration of the occupation, and was a deputy assistant 
commissary general of 1816. His father received Keats 
and Charles A, Brown at Chichester on their southern 
tour, and Mr. Dilke could remember the poet vividly, 
having been a frequent visitor at his brother's at Went- 
worth Place, Hampstead, when Keats was living there. 
Mr. W. Dilke’s only son, Capt. W. Wentworth Grant- 
Dilke, of the 77th Regiment, died of cholera at the 
advanced camp of the Light Division at Paravedi, in 
Bulgaria, during the Russian war, and his death was a 
heavy blow to his father, who was greatly attached to 
him. Mr, W. Dilke leaves two daughters, 


WE regret to hear through a correspondent of the pre- 
mature death, on August 1l,in New Zealand, of Mr, 
Edmund Boyle, a frequent correspondent on heraldic and 
genealogical subjects, Mr. Boyle, who will be much 
missed by a large number of friends, had been ordered 
to Australia for the benefit of his health, 


Tue International Literary and Artistic Association 
will hold its eighth session at Antwerp September 19-26. 
The historic memories of art and letters associated with 
the city of Rubens and Plantin-Moretus, where the old 
artistic and literary tradition is well kept up, cannot 
fail in themselves to lend a special interest to the 
Antwerp session. Music will be added to the pro- 
gramme this year, as an arrangement has been effected 
with the Musical Congress, also to be held in Antwerp 
(September 19-25), for the union of the two bodies in 
extra sittings, the details of which are not yet arranged. 
The International Literary Association will meet in the 
rooms of the Cercle Artistique et Littéraire, whose 
hospitality was most generous at the time of the Art 
Congress, which was one of the features of the Rubens 
Festival in 1877, The draft Belgian law ef literary, 
artistic, and musical copyright, with the amendments 
proposed by the Reporter to the Chambers and by the 
Central Section, will furnish ample food for the debates 
of the Antwerp International Literary Congress of 1835. 

In addition to his catalogue of scarce books, Mr. W. P. 
Bennett, of Bull Street, Birmingham, issues a second 
catalogue of autographs, containing a list of letters and 
historical documents of much interest and value, 

Con. J. L. Curster’s Cotztections (6 8, xii, 166), 
—We are informed bya correspondent that the marriage 
licences, including the volume referred to by D. G.C, E., 
were recently purchased by Mr. Foster, with the intention 
of printing them for the use of genealogists if a sufficient 
number of subscribers could be obtained to cover the 
necessary outlay. Mr. Foster acquired at the same time 
Col. Chester's copy of the Oxford Matriculations. 


Potices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all comraunications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 
To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
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must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

E. Watrorp (“Tyke "’).—This word, applied con. 
temptuously to certain classes of dogs, was thence trans- 
ferred to their human companion :— 

“ Avaunt, you curs !...... 
Hound or spaniel, brache or lym, 
Or bobtail tike or trundle-tail.” 
King Lear, II. vi, 
“ Tykes, too, they had of all sorts, bandogs, 
Curs, spaniels, water dogs, and land dogs.” 
Cotton, Works, 1734, p. 77. 
Aubrey MS. (Royal Society), p. 11, says: ** The in. 
digenes of Yorkshire are strong, tall, and long legg’d; 
them [ sc | call em opprobriously long-legd tyke,” In the 
MS. of Morte Arthur, f. 91, 1. 3642, ed Broc k, ig a re- 
ference to “ heythene tyke,” and Shakspeare applies it 
to a man :— 

“ Base tike, calls thou me host?” Zen. V., IL. i; 
and Piers Plowman has “ tikes and « heorles.” Richard- 
son (Dictionary), after Cotgrave, derives it from French 
tivue, a vermin by which dogs are sometimes infested; 
Stormonth, from Swedish and Icelandic Gs, a biteh; 
Latham’s Joh) refers to German Lacks and Latin 
tuxus, a badger, Skeat gives its origin as Scandinavian, 
and assigns it to tik, Icelandic and Swedish, a bitch. I¢ 
is still applied in Yorkshire to a native of that county 
whose honesty is less than his shrewdness, See Halli- 
well’s Yorkshire Anthology for the characteristic ballad 
concerning the old Yorkshire tyke who lived near 
Clapham (Yorks) town gate. 

C. A. Warpv.—Spiritual Characteristics is by Rowland 
Hill. Halkett and Laing refer you to Sedgwick’s Hints 
on Evangelical Preac hing, part li. p. 126. 

Stroup, Ebor. (Translation of Sappho”™),—Transla- 
tions of the poems attributed to Sappho have been pub- 
lished by John Addison, 12mo., 1735 ; by a “ Gentleman 
of Cambridge ” (Francis Fawkes), 1760, 12mo. ; and by 
E. B. Greene, 1768, 12mo. 

J.J.8.(“ John, Earl Granville ”).—Walpole obviously 
refers to John Carteret, Kari Granville, who died Jan, 2, 
1763. He took his seat as Lord Carteret in the House of 
Peers May 25, 1711; succeeded Secretary Cragys, and was 
sworn of the Privy Council 1721; was appvinte i, April 23, 

724, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland ; was a keen opponent 
of Sir KR. Waipole, after whose resignation he became 
Secretary of State. After resigning his post he was again 
in office with the Duke of Newcastle, and afterwards with 
Lord Bute. The office of President of Council was held 
by him, and this seems to be the explanation of the lan 
guage used by Walpole. 

A. W. C. (“ M.D.”)—To assume this degree for the 
purpose of practising medicine without being entitled to 
it would lay a person open to a prosecution, 

GALLIA (“ Foreigners and Frechold Property ”),— 
Foreigners are allowed in England to hold freehold 
property. 

Erxatum.—P. 177, col, 1, 1 


so 


16 from bottom, for 


| “mithru ” read mithva, 


NOTICE. 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 


| Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
| Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 


Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com: 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can wake no exception, 
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